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Primitive and Progressive Farming in Korea 


EXT week's letter from Mr. Poe is mailed from Korea (or 
“Chosen”, as the Japanese call it since annexation) and he 


sends home the three photographs 
of Korean farming shown here- 
with. “The first picture,” Mr. 
Poe writes, “shows breaking the 
land by a process such as I have 
never seen anywhere else—a sort 
of spade with a rope attached on 
each side. The man in the cen- 
tre rams the spade in the ground, 
loosens his grip, and the two men 
with the ropes jerk out the shovel 
fall of dirt. I tried it this morn- 
ing, and itis needless to say that 
tt is"an invention I should greatly 
have prized when I used to have 
to do some spading on my father’s 
farm. In the style shown in the 
picture some men are spading a 
garden onlya few feet from me 
as I write this, but I do not think 


| 
broken in this way. Poor farmers in Korea whe do not 


own oxen, however, sometimes have to take turns pulling the 
plow as shown in the second pho- 
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tograph,’and this was especially 
true‘ some ten years ago when a 
disastrous plague killed off the 
cattle by the thousands. The 
common sort of plow in use can 
be seen to better advantage in 
this second picture than in the 
less distinct No. 3: There is 
only one handle to the plow in 
either case and it is of rough wood 
like the rest of the plow—a small 
tree or limb. Iam sending photo- 
graph No. 3 as an illustration of 
the more progressive farming 
here, for most farmers I have 
seen plow only one ox, and when 
they plow two, one ox usually 
follows the other, tandem fash- 
ion, instead of being yoked to- 





that much actual farming land is HOW THREE MEN HANDLE ONE SPADE. gether as in this picture.” 
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Yn WE NEED a parcels post for everybody. 


game privilege at home. 
of one of the express companies (which are, in 


Notes and Comments. 


The rural route carriers can easily haul a 


bigger load, but to limit the parcels post 


to the rural routes as proposed by the Postmaster- 
General will be simply playing into the hands of 
the express companies which will carry the par- 
eels to the office of departure for the rural routes, 
and will benefit only the local dealers. 


What we 
need is the privilege of sending pacels as heavy 


-@8 are carried by European Nations at the same 


rates they carry them. 
why a large parcel coming from Europe should 


There is no good reason 


be carried in our mails while we can not have the 
Now that the President 


fact, an Express Trust) is gone out of the United 
States Senate there may be a better chance for 
getting the parcel post. All the great express 


eompanies own each other’s stock, and are really 
as much in restraint of trade as any other trust. 


Some years ago when one of my daughters was 
married and went to live in Oklahoma we packed 
her presents in a chest and paid the Adams Ex- 
press Company to carry it to Muskogee. They 
lost the label, and finding the stencil on the bot- 
tom of the chest of the Raleigh firm that made it, 
they delivered it to that firm, who opened it and 
found to whom it belonged. After being notified 
several times to forward the chest to its proper 
destination, they did so after a month or more, 
end then charged eight dollars for doing s@ and 
it took me some time to get the money refunded. 
Years ago, when I was doing experimental work 
mear Southern Pines, N. C., I had a little package 
of plum trees that one could easily carry under 
the arm sent from Baltimore and directed to 
Manly Station, N. C. Some time after we got a 
postal from the express agent at Abingdon, in 
southwest Virginia, that there was a package of 
trees there for us—‘‘Please call for it.”” As Ab- 
ingdon was over 300 miles away, I directed them 
to forward it to the point to which it was di- 
rected, and it came with a Dill of $12.50, or far 
more than the trees cost, and it took a good while 
to get them to acknowledge that their proper 
charge was $2.50, and that was double what it 
would have cost by mail with a real parcels post. 
The railroads are so combined with the express 
companies that we will have a powerful opposi- 
tion to a parcels post, but if the people demand 
it, they will finally get it, and every one should 
motify his Congressman that the people do want 
this parcels post. Every one can help and every 
ne should. 
& 

THE CURSE OF THE TENANT SYSTEM.—Mr. 
Grizzard is evidently some Pumpkin, as his post- 
office would indicate, for he is right as regards 
the cropper system of the South. Land-owners 
had better turn their surplus acres into pasture, 


” or let them grow up in pine trees rather than be 


continually running the land down and putting 
weak cotton and other products on the markets 
‘in competition with what they grow themselves, 
and carrying tenants who should be working for 
‘cash wages instead of scratching over the land 
‘with a single mule. The tenant cropping sys- 
‘tem is responsible for the increasing scarcity of 
labor, and the tenants are worse off than if work- 
ing for wages. As Mr. Grizzard says, a man with 
no capital will always be better off hiring his la- 
oor and saving his money than trying to farm 
carried on by others at an enormous cost, and in 
the long run the land-owner who carries the 
tenants loses more than the cropping makes him 
in bad debts and the depreciation of his land. 
& 

THE BOLL WEEVIL.—The boll weevil is 
coming, says the entomologist, and the man who 
will suffer most when he comes will be the man 
who sticks at ali cotton and imagines that it will 
not pay to farm instead of plant cotton. The 


‘ 
t 


\anan who will prosper after the weevil gets on his 


Jand is the man who goes into real rotative farm- 
img, grows forage and feeds cattle, makes manure 
and breeds the earliest cotton he can make, the 
man who will have oats to sell, corn to sell, pork 
and beef to sell and manure to help him get 
ahead of the weevil. The weevil is whipping the 
Southern farmers into farming, and all will have 
to take him into consideration hereafter. And 
‘we are going to move the Corn Belt South where 
. the largest crops made in this country have been 
wroduced and where August frosts never come to 






damage the crop as is done often in the so-called 
Corn Belt. And we are going to make pork and 
beef as cheaply, or cheaper, than the Central 


West, and, in fact, are going to march right on to 
agricultural independence in spite of the boll 
weevil, or perhaps by reason of it. 


& 

“FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT.”’—Get Mr. Mill- 
er’s little book and study it, for it is packed full 
of good ideas on fertilizers. I have been reading 
it, and am not going to criticise it, for, in the 
main, I heartily agree with the author. The line 
to follow, it seems to me, is to use the phosphatic 
fertilizers more and more liberally for the pro- 
duction of the legume forage crops and through 
them and the manure made from feeding them 
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to get all the nitrogen needed. Then with a lim- 
ing occasionally, we can keep our soil busy grow- 
ing and increasing crops, and all the while in- 
creasing in the capacity for production. Mr. 
Miller tells you how to use fertilizers wisely, and 
in our modern farming we can not avoid their 
use. In fact, it is the increased use of fertilizers 
in heavier amounts that is putting both the corn 
and the wheat averages of the East ahead of the 
West, where they have simply been running down 
the virgin fertility of the soil. With the old soil 
of Maryland averaging 36 bushels of corn, while 
Kansas averages 22 bushels an acre, it is evident 
that farming on old land with the aid of fer- 
tilizers properly used is getting more profitable 
than running down a virgin prairie. 





Prize-Winners in Our Boys’ Corn-Growing Contest 





ROM the boys who entered our Corn-Raising 
K Contest last spring we have had 843 reports, 

840 of which were in the one-acre contest. 
The average yield made by these boys was almost 
exactly 60 bushels per acre, or more than three 
times the average yield in our territory. This is 
a very remarkable record, it seems to us, and one 
of which we are extremely proud. It will be re- 
membered that the contestants were limited to 
$10 worth of commercial fertilizers per acre and 
that the largest prizes were offered for, and the 
greatest stress laid upon, the largest profit from 
the acre, rather than the largest yield. Of course, 
a large yield is necessary to a large profit, but in 
many cases, as is made evident by our reports, a 
few extra bushels are added to the crop at an 
altogether too great expense. 

In order to have some definite basis of com- 
parison we fixed an arbitrary value of $1 per 
bushel upon the coru. Rather high, it must be 
admitted, this year, but not much above what 
corn has been selling at for the last two or three 
years over much of our territory. The rent of 
each acre of land was charged at $5. The labor 
of the boy was counted at 10 cents per hour and 
horse labor at 5 cents per hour. Stable manure 
was charged for at the rate of $1.50 per load and 
fertilizers at actual cost. No account was taken 
of the fodder and stover produced on the land, 
or of peas or other crops grown. This will com- 
pensate, to a large degree, for the high value 
placed upon the corn. It must be remembered 
that in many cases the boys who made big yields 
can sell enough of their corn for seed at much 
more than $1 a bushel to bring the average price 
they receive to this figure, or above it. 

It has been a pretty hard job to determine the 
winners of the various prizes offered by our sub- 
scribers and advertisers, especially so, as we of- 
bered three or four sets of prizes and made it a 
rule that no boy should receive two prizes, except 
the boy in each State who made the largest profit 
on his acre. To these boys The Progressive Far- 
mer will give a gold medal and they were entitled 
to compete for the other prizes. It is a splendid 
list we have, however, and one that can not fail 
to be encouraging to any man who is expecting 
better things for Southern agriculture. The av- 
erage yield of these boys is remarkably good, but 
better still, is the large profit made by so many 
of them. 

& 

In the five-acre contest the one prize offered 
was won by Oscar Houser, Clemmons, N. C., who 
made 478 bushels of corn on his five-acres at a 
cost of $76.25. 

The prizes offered for the whole territory went 
as follows: 

Largest Profit. 

1. Troup Toadvine, Doyline, La., 157.8 bushels 
at cost of $19; profit, $139.80. 

2. Jim Sims, Anding, Miss., 141.14 bushels at 
cost of $18.15; profit, $123.99. 


Largest Yield. 
1. Henry Brown, Jr., Woodland, N. C., 
bushels at cost of $50.20. 
2. Ben R. Lewis, Pikeville, N. C., 145.35 bush- 
els at cost of $41. 
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& 
In the territory of our Raleigh edition the fol- 
lowing were the prize winners: 


Largest Profit. 

1. W. Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C., 146.28 
bushels; cost, $35.30; profit, $110.98. 

2. Kendall Hickerson, Remington, Va., 131.66 
bushels; cost, $21.52; profit, $110.14. 

3. Ernest Gilmore, Santuck, S. C., 129.21 bush- 
els; cost, $22.73; profit, $107.38. 

4. Daniel Russel Peregay, Madison Run, Va., 
120 bushels; cost, $13.60; profit, $106.40. 

5. Baxter W. Paschal, Carthage, N: C., 127.4 
bushels; cost, $24; profit, $103.40. 


6. E. Henry Cary, Ayden, N. C., 124.14 bush- 
els; cost, $27.05. 

7. John Seagle, Route 3, Roanoke, Va., 120.5 
bushels; cost, $24.85. 

8. Wm. A. Owen, Oakville, Va., 128.25 bush- 
els; cost, $33.85. 

9. LeRoy Shelton, Carmen, N. C., 116 bushels; 
cost, $23.50. 


10. W. J. Edwards, Crystal Hill, Va., 108.5 
bushels; cost, $17.40. 
Largest Yield. 
1. Chas. F. Phillips, Thomasville, N. C., 144.07 
bushels; cost, $45.60. 
2. John Lester Forehand, Tyner, N. C., 140.08 


bushels; cost, $30.10. 
3. J. H. Smith, Cornelius, N. C., 135.33 bush- 
els. 


4. Charles Parker, Woodland, N. C., 132.26 
bushels. 

5. Everette Norton, Angier, N. C., 131.37 
bushels. 

6. -J:. ©. Hooten;Jr.,. Griften; N. C., 125.120 
bushels. 

7. Johnny Hooten, Grifton, N. C., 125.10 bush- 
els. 

8. Raleigh Parker, Woodland, N. C., 122.16 
bushels. 

9. S. B. Bartlett, Jr., Elizabeth City, N. C., 


120.37 bushels. 
10. Charles C. Crisp, Macclesfield, N. C., 119.66 
bushels. 
ae 
In the territory of our Starkville edition: 


Largest Profit. 

1. L. A. Shaw, Jr., Linville, La., 142.14 bush- 
els; cost, $20.80; profit, $121.34. 

2. Estal Sanders, McVille, Miss., 135.33 bush- 
els; cost, $21.65; profit, $113.68. 

3. Spencer Aycock, Hohenlinden, 
bushels; cost, $11; profit, $109. 

4. R. N. Fouche, Woodlawn, Miss., 
bushels; cost, $17.45; profit, $102.80. 

5. Earl Shannon, Brandywine, Miss., 
bushels; cost, $20. 

6. Edwin Smith, Calhoun, La., 114.75 bushels; 
cost, $20.05. 

7. Benton Jordan, Violet, Miss., 103 bushels; 
cost, $13.10. 

8. Wm. Lee Snider, Vicksburg, Miss., 
bushels; cost, $16.70. 

9. Lee Butler, Calhoun, La., 103.57 bushels; 
cost, $17.32. 

10. Percy Battle, 
cost, $17.65. 


Miss., 120 


120 25 


118.75 


105.16 


Ashby, La., 103 bushels; 


Largest Yield. 

1. Carter Woodward, Long Beach, Miss., 130.53 
bushels; cost, $26.85. 

2. Jimmie Brabham, Peoria, Miss., 126 bush- 
els; cost, $20.90.° 

3. John Alley, Satartia, Miss., 123.67 buskels. 

4. Walter Russell, Nola, Miss., 117 bushels. 

5. Foster Waters, Benton, Miss., 109.93 bush- 
els. 


6. Sterling Roberts, Wilcox, La., 108 bushels. 
7. Carmack Deaton, Iuka, Miss., 105.14 bush- 
els. 


8. Wm. Edwards Simmons, Route 1, Magnolia, 
Miss., 104 bushels. 

9. W. Rupert Lindsey, Belleville, Ala., 100.58 
bushels. 

10. Artful Walker, Malone, Ala., 100.55 bush- 
els, 


3s 

The gold medals will be awarded to the follow- 
ing boys: 

Percy Battle, Ashby, Ala., who made 103 bush- 
els at a cost of $17.65; John Montgomery, Peter 
Pender, Ark., 94 bushels, cost $10.25; R. E. Da- 
vis, LaGrange, Ga., 108.25 bushels, cost $20; 
Troup Toadvine, Doyline, La., 158.8 bushels, cost 
$19; Jim Sims, Anding, Miss., 141.14 bushelg 

(Continued on page 996.) 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY LEARNING MORE OF THE FEEDING PROBLEM. 


How Millions of Dollars Worth of Feeds Are Wasted Every 
Year Through Careless Methods of Feeding or Unnecessary Ig- 
norance of What Animals Need and What Feeds Contain. 


By Tait 


OUTHERN farmers have in re- 
Ms cent years learned much about 

things which formerly they 
thought too complicated, or scientific 
for the average farmer to under- 
stand. They have, for instance, 
learned much about commercial fer- 
tilizers and the terms nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash no longer 
seem hard or technical. Many Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers are also fa- 
miliar with the terms protein, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats, which are of equal 
importance in feeding, to nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in fertil- 
izers. But too many feeders of live 
stock on our farms still think the 
feeding problem too difficult for them 
to learn how to fit the feeds to the 
class of work an animal is doing. 
Unlike the fertilizer question in 
which some soils may not require one 
or more of the three plant foods nam- 
ed, the living animal requires all of 
the three food nutrients, protein, car- 
bohydrates and fats. Every animal 
requires these, but in different pro- 
portions, according to the age and 
kind of animal and the work it is 
doing. There is still another dif- 
ference, for while we may buy nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid or potash sepa- 
rately without the others, we can not 
buy or produce protein, carbohy- 
drates, or fats separately from the 
others, as a general proposition. Of 
course, there is little or no carbo- 
hydrates in dried blood, or fats in 
molasses; but the grains, hays and 
other common forage contain all the 
food nutrients required by animals in 
varying proportions, but with the ex- 
ception of milk not generally in the 
proportions required by animals. 


How Feeds Are Wasted. 


One reason why farmers have not 
given more study to the feeding prob- 
lem is that the animal is able to ac- 
commodate itself to an improperly 
balanced ration without serious in- 
jury to itself. That is, unless a ra- 
tion is too far out of balance, so far, 
indeed, that the animal can not eat 
and digest enough of the feed to get 
what it needs to sustain life, the ani- 
mal will eat and digest more than 
enough of one food element in order 
to obtain what it needs of other ele- 
ments. For instance, when an ani- 
mal has digested enough corn to sup- 
ply the carbohydrates and fats need- 
ed it is still short of the necessary 


Butler. 


amount of protein; but if enough 
corn is given and the animal is able 
to digest it, enough corn will be tak- 
en to supply the necessary amount of 
protein. In obtaining this necessary 
amount of protein more carbohy- 
drates than is necessary must be tak- 
en, hence these carbohydrates are 
wasted. The loss, then, in failing to 
balance the ration is two-fold. 1. 
Feed is wasted—proper gains are not 
made for the feed consumed. 2. The 
animal may not be able to digest 
enough of the feeds to get all the 
materials it requires to sustain life, 
or in an attempt to do so, it may in- 
jure its digestion or cause disease of 
some other kind. 

Since practically all feeds contain 
all the materials needed, in larger or 
smaller quantities, and the average 
animal is able to overcome a con- 
siderable lack of balance in a ration, 
if given enough of the feeds, we think 
the loss to Southern farmers from 
their neglect to study the feeding 
problem is probably greatest in the 
amount of feeds wasted; but the loss 
is also great in the failure to produce 
strong, vigorous animals of good size 
and development for breeding pur- 
poses. 


Simple Rules for Feeding. 


Unfortunately, most people think 
the problem of balancing rations for 
live stock is a difficult one, but to 
learn all that is practically known 
of this subject which is absolutely 
needed by the average feeder, is not 
a difficult task. Of course, it re- 
quires study, for ‘‘there is no royal 
road to learning,’ but to any one 
not mentally lazy the task should not 
be a difficult one. But if the feeders 
of the South will not learn or obtain 
a printed standard of the needs of, 
say not to exceed eight or ten differ- 
ent kinds of animals, and will not 
learn or obtain the analysis of about 
as many different feeds, which should 
not be a difficult task since the facts 
have all been worked out and printed 
for them, it seems they might at 
least learn the following facts which 
alone, if applied to our feeding, 
would save millions of dollars an- 
nually: 

1. Which animals and what kinds 
of work require the feeding of rather 
liberal amounts of protein. 


2. Which feeds are rich in protein 


and which are low in protein or high 
in carbohydrates. 

To prove that it is not hard to 
learn these facts it may be well to 
briefly state them: 

1. The animals requiring a liberal 
amount of protein in their feed are, 
young, growing animals, animals giv- 
ing milk, horses doing very hard 
work, hens laying eggs. 

2. The feeds rather rich in pro- 
tein, which we use most, are cotton- 
seed meal, the legume hays and seed, 
skim milk, dried blood, tankage, and 
to a lesser extent wheat bran and 
shorts. The feeds low in protein and 
proportionately high in carbohy- 
drates are corn, rice products, the 
grass hays, corn fodder, corn silage, 
ete. 


Some Common but Expensive Prac- 
tices. 


Now, some one has probably 
thought before this, ‘why we all 
know these facts,” then let me ask, 
why in the name of reason and com- 
mon-sense don’t we apply them? 

Mules and horses are still fed ex- 
clusively on corn and corn fodder, or 
the grass hays. Hogs are still run 
cn cowpeas and peanuts without be- 
ing given any feed rich in carbohy- 
drates like corn, or they are being fed 
on corn alone in a dry lot or in a 
grass pasture, just as if it had not 
been proven that these practices are 
wasteful, fail to bring satisfactory 
results and make old animals sick 
and stunt young ones. 

As a general rule, it requires three 
kinds of feed to give sufficient varie- 
ty to a ration. Four kinds are bet- 
ter, and it is rare that two are suf- 
ficient. 


liever’’ paying the penalty. 
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Now, if we use one feed rich in 
protein, like cottonseed meal, blood 
or tankage, we can safely use two 
feeds low in protein, like corn fod- 
der, corn, silage, grass hays or cot 
cottonseed hulls. If we have no feed 
rich in protein, we shall probably 
need two having a medium amount 
of protein if we use one rich in car- 
bohydrates. 

If we would remember and practice 
the one rule that all animals except 
those full grown that are idle, should 
have at least one feed rather rich in 
protein and that any animal getting 
one or more feeds rich in protein 
should have one or more rich in 
carbohydrates we would avoid much 
of the waste now resulting from the 
feeding of our live stock. 

The work horses and colts need a 
protein feed along with the corn, 
corn fodder and grass hays. The 
hogs need some protein feed when fed 
corn and they need corn when grazed 
on cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts. 
For hogs, corn and sweet potatoes 
will not do, either; both are low in 
protein and need some legume, blood 
or tankage, to balance them up. 

We are wasting at least 10 cents 
of every dollar’s worth of feed used 
in the South, and it runs into mil- 
lions of dollars lost every year. Why 
do our feeders refuse to obtain the 
free literature from their national 
and State Governments and study the 
feeding question? If that is too 
much work, why is it we refuse to 
use the simple facts stated above and 
feed accordingly? Or is it because 
the farmer does not believe that 
these are facts? If the latter, it is 
simply another case of the ‘“‘unbe- 











FERTILIZING 


Mr. T. B. Park 


fertilizers are 
so often caused by the use of terms 
Fertilizing for Profit a very happy hit.” 


Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1.50. 
The Progressive Farmer, 








By E. E. MILLER 
A BOOK FOR FARMERS 


_ It is a book for farmers, because it tells in plain, simple language the 
things most farmers need most to know about the use of fertilizers. 


Read What They Say About It 


Prof. J. F. Duggar—“ ggpecially valuable for busy farmers. The matter is sound and 
is put together in brief and excellent form. I hope it will have a wide circulation.” 


“* 1 regard it as a most timely treatise on a subject of vital import. 
ance. The book can be read with profit by every man who uses fertilizers at all. In Farmers’ 
Institute work, I shall be giad to call the attention of farmers to this book.” 


Prof. C. L. Newman—*“ his book would fit nicely as a text book for the rural schools, 
particularly the high schools. The subject is most appropriately treated. and it tells what 
how to use them in a plain, straightforward ho 

unfamiliar to the average user of fertilizers. I consider 


IT WILL BE WORTH DOLLARS TO YOU NEXT SPRING 


Get it now, and study it these long winter evenings. With Paper Bind- 
ing, 50 cents; in Cloth, 75 cents; with The Progressive Farmer one year, 


FOR PROFIT 


way, and without the confusion 


23 Raleigh, Miss. 
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| JUAYEN PORE |, 
ROLLER BEARING 





| Sell One Horse 


And for the selling price buy a wagon that will pull one horse lighter. 
That is if you are now using three farm horses you can get along with 
two; if you are using four, three will do your work witha 


Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 


Think of what that means to you. 


hot riveted into the tires. 


best wooden wagon made. 





More trips, easier trips, fewer horses, 
or larger loads, with the same horses and help. Anyway you figure 
it, it is a money-saving and a money-making proposition for you. 


In the Davenport you have a wagon guaranteed for 5000 pounds capacity, with gears 
of solid steel, rolled into the strongest forms known and trussed like the modern steel 
bridge. The wheels are steel with strong, round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and 
There is nothing to dry out, 
to reset, no breakdowns, no repairs. Oil without removing the wheels. Let us tell you all the 
facts. You should know what these advantages really mean to you. Then you won't be 
content till you own a Davenport. It will give you more than twice the service of the 
And it costs about the same 


“Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 


The Roller Bearing. 


30% to 50% 
Lighter Draft 


rot, shrink or work loose. No tires 


Now write for Package No.42 
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ROYAL PEA HULLERS | (Westersefiow Attachment wee er] 
ae > Made in four sizes are Greatly Improved—Patented Price} 
































what you pea raisers 
need Write for free 


Makes a SULKY PLOW of any 
: Walkin: ° ; 
booklet teliing about 


g 


re Plowman rides \ Drafe' 
peas entitled The handi I Ad 
Value of Peas and Royai ievemenaies a 
Pea Huilers,” solute control how- 
ever hard the ground 
CHATFANOOGA IMPLE- Saves horses; fits ri 






or left hand, w 
steel beam plows. New 
model has greatly im- : 
Groves lever adjustment, <a 

imple to handle. =p , 


WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO. 226 Park St. Pt. Washington, Wis. | 


MENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y. Chattanooga. Tenn. 





r-PLANT COTTON ONE SEED 


EQUALLY SPACED—“THICK” OR “THIN” 








W 7ITHOUT preparation of the seed, plant a bushel or more, or a peck o 
less to the acre—one to five inches apart, as you set it.’ Rive half. 
the time, work and expense of chopping, as each plant stands alone 
and continues to grow, even if chopping is delayed. No bunching— 
no clusters—no skips. Planter easil andaccurately adjusted 
to eau depth. Spoon coverers adjustable to throw 
- \ : sithatel ur Sadie aise aoe overseed. Press- 
eel follows an cks dirt firm! ew 
Geen, tae pa y—aiding germ!. \ 


\ or remit 814, now, 

ONE- Wi Pa; to save time, if your 

e é er SEED an er = N Sane "a, sell the 
— etter. 


We'll pre- 
y the freight. Abso- 
utely guaranteed to 
ease you in every way 
or money refunded 
without question. 


isthe cotton-grower’s dream realized. Postive force- V \ R y 
feed means absolute regularity and accuracy of drop \Z 
Sen are on, pall a crack or crush seed. Plants 4 
orn w unequa regularity: a 
Millet Gene ~ gularity: also Peas, Sorghum, 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 916 Camp St., DALLAS, TEXAS 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Jackson, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilmington, N. C.,and other points, © 







Write for book 
showing this and 
other styles, 






















/ 4 McKay Stalk Cutter—The World’s Best 


ai ty Competitive Fie Test. 


Scientifically and honestly made. Es- 
a »dupted to the needs of the 
outhern farmer. Greater weight than 
others and every pound with that of 
operator can be thrown on stalks. No 
giving away of springs and ‘‘trinkets’’ 
and weight settling back on wheels. 
‘Lakes weight to cut stalks. Write to- 
day—we have more to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co. 
DUNN. NO 
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SEED 





: XPENS 


CUT IN 
: HALF 























THE HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER REVOLUTIONIZES 
THE PLANTING OF COTTON 


It Plants Cotton Seed In Hills! Insures a Good Stand. 
Ample Spacing Between Plants Hastens Maturity, Lessens 
Danger from the Boll Weevil, and Increases the Yield Per 
Acre. Cost of Chopping Out Reduced to a Minimum. 
More than Pays for Itself the First Season in Seed Alone. 


We are mailing Prosperous and Successful Farmers Con- 
vincing Proof of the above statements every day. Just your 
name and address WILL BRING IT TO YOU. 


READ WHAT THESE PLANTERS AND EXPERTS SAY: 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 302 on Sea Island Cotton, com- 
piled by Mr. W. A. Orton, of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
says: ‘‘Plant with a good machine, preferably one that 
will drop the seed in hills at the desired distance, and 
thas save laborin chopping to a stand. A good distance 
for average conditions is 20 inches apart in 5-foot rows."’ 


“Iam well pleased with the No. 4 Dropper. I used 
three other planters and yours was the only one that gave 
a ie eaty ine outatier your Dropper isa great 
saving of labor an can highly recommend it.’’—W. M. 
BOYD, Pineville, N. C. ail ‘ " 

“The No, 5 Drorper is what you claim it te be in every 
particular, I would not be without one for double and 
treble its cost; it’s the biggest labor-saving machine that 
I ever had on my farm. I had 27 acres or morein cotton 
this year and did not hoe a row—my two little boys doing 
the chopping most all by themselves. The difference in 
smount of cotton seed saved by using your Dropper isa 
big thing too; you save at least three pecks on every 
acre.”’--W. W. W, W. FOWLKES, Hammonsville, Ark. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 217, written by Prof. R. J. Red- 
ding, Director of the Georgia Experiment Station, says: 
**It would seem also practicable to usea planting machine 
that will drop a number of seeds at proper intervals in- 
stead of depositing them in a continuous row, as almost 
uniyersally practiced.’’ 


The Harriman Seed Dropper is used in planting cotton, corn, peas and 
beans. Write us at once for additional facts and full information. If your 
dealer cannot supply you promptly, we will ship you the Harriman Seed 
Dropper direct from our factory, freight charges prepaid by us. 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept 56, Harriman, Tennessee 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETT#, 


~~ e 





| What | am Doing for Better Crops Next Year. 





A PROGRESSIVE MOUNTAIN 


FARMER. 


Messrs Editors: I sowed 30 acres 
of corn land to crimson clover this 
year; the first I have ever sown. I 
intend to cut the most of it for seed, 
and turn with 3 horses and No. 40 
Oliver chilled plow, in August for 
wheat, using fertilizer containing 14 
per cent phosphate. 

I have 50 acres in wheat now and 
shall sow red clover next spring and 
cut a crop for hay and turn the sod 
under for wheat again. 

In preparing the ground for sow- 
ing I use, after plowing, disk harrow, 
then roller, then spike-tooth harrow 
and roller until time for sowing. I 
must have a firm seed-bed and must 
have all clods pulverized. 

The past summer I bought a Chat- 
ham fan mill and grader, which I 
consider the best step I have taken 
in years toward better farming. I 
shall grade and re-clean all seed be- 
fore sowing or planting. 

I have 30 two-year-old cattle, 13 
horses, old and young, and 5 cows to 
winter. I have barns for all stock 
ind keep them bedded to make the 
largest amount of manure [ ean to 
zo on corn land next spring. [| use 
old wheat straw or oat straw to bed 
with, and renew the bedding every 
second or third day, always using at 
least 10 to 12 inches of straw in 
depth. 

At another barn I shall keep 50 
sheep and keep them housed at night 
and on stormy days. This barn be- 
ing well ventilated IT am not afraid 
of disease giving trouble. I expect 
the lambs to begin coming in Febru- 
ary and to be pushed for weight from 
their birth until ready for market. 
The ewes are grade Shropshires mat- 
ed to a Shropshire ram. 

I will plant my potatoes on a clover 
sod and spray to prevent blight. I 
shall also spray my fruit (apples) 
just after the bloom falls, using ar- 
senate of lead and Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The first to kill codling moth 
and the last to prevent rot and other 
fungus diseases. I will spray my 
fruit trees three times and potatoes 
five or six times. 

I am reading five agricultural 
papers. I also study the different 
bulletins that I get hold of and try 
to put the teaching of both papers 
and bulletins to practical use. 

I would like to see your criticism 
of the above plan. I will say we do 
not think crimson clover sown in 
corn will make sufficient growth to 
plow under for corn the following 
spring, in this section of the country, 
as the seasons are too cold and back- 
ward in the mountains. 

H. C. BAKER. 
Grassy Creek, N. C. 





Editorial Comment: Mr. Baker’s 
plans, so far as he has outlined them, 
certainly seem good to us. With 
plenty of manure, he should be able 
to count on good crops of all kinds, 
and in his section he is right in giv- 
ing lots of attention to fruit and po- 
tatoes. Of course Mr. Baker reads 
good farm papers; if he didn’t, it is 
not likely that he would be spraying 
his fruit. It seems to us, however, 
that it would be better to turn that 
red clover sod for corn and follow the 
corn with wheat, 





NEXT YEAR’S HAY OROP. 


Messrs. Editors: My next year’s 
hay crop will either be on crimson 
clover sod or rye sod. This land was 
all in small grain this year and when 
I harvested it I sowed all in cowpeas. 
Off of this I saved plenty of hay for 
my cattle this winter, and where I 





removed this hay I sowed crimson 


clover, using only acid phosphate, 
and have got a fine stand of clover, 

Where the land was thinner I turn. 
ed under peavines with a two-horse 
turn plow and sowed in rye for either 
corn or cotton. This completes my 
next year’s crop plans, except four 
acres of new-ground that I sowed in 
wheat last fall and peas this summer, 
Here JI gathered plenty of fine seed 
peas to sow all my stubble next sum- 
mer, and some to sell. 

I will not sow any cover crop on 
this new land as I want to work on 
it this winter, clearing off all roots, 
stumps and rocks. 

On this clover and rye I will spread 
all my manure as fast as it accumu- 
lates this winter, to be turned under 
for corn and cotton next summer. [ 
also field-selected with great care all 
my seed for next year’s crops. 

MAX RAMSEY. 

Connelly Springs, N. C. 





REDEEMING THE WASTE ACRES. 


Messrs. Editors: The first thing I 
did was to fence 40 acres of waste 
land. I say waste land, one-fourth of 
it is in cultivation, about one-fourth 
in old field pines and briers, the re- 
mainder in original growth. The 
most of the 49 acres is too hilly and 
steep to cultivate with modern imple- 
ments. My object in fencing this 
land is to stock it with a small flock 
of sheep, which has already been 
bought. The fence is 26 inches, with 
three strands of barbed wire above. 

I cultivated my old permanent pas- 
ture in tobacco this year, and raised 
a good crop; now I have the land 
nicely seeded to wheat, with redtop 
thickly sown with it. There is some 
waste land in the old pasture, grown 
up in pine bushes and briers; I shall 
grub them out this winter and give 
Japan clover a chance to take posses- 
sion of the land that is too steep to 
cultivate with improved tools. 

In September I sowed winter oats 
in ten acres of my corn. I sowed 
them by hand, and ran twice to the 
row with a four-shovel walking cul- 
tivator to put them in. The oats are 
looking fine. It is true the corn 
stubbles are in the way of reaping 
the oats, but when the ground freezes 
hard, I shall run a split-log road 
drag over the field which will knock 
them down. I think by sowing my 
oats in the above way I shall raise 
a much larger crop than to have 
waited to get the corn off and then 
run the risk of late sowing and wet 
land, or not sow at all. The re- 
mainder of my corn crop was sown to 
crimson clover in September. Owing 
to dry weather I have a poor stand. 
“But we should not withhold our 
hand, we know not which will pros- 
per this or that.’ 

During October T put in 5 acres to 
redtop, timothy and sapling clover 
for hay next year. I also prepared % 
an acre which had been sown to peas 
two years, heavily manured and sow- 
ed 12 pounds of alfalfa seed. I am 
now planning to wire in 75 acres 
more land, two-thirds is original 
growth, the other third is good up- 
land. Last spring I seeded it to 
clover and redtop. When that is 
done I will have three shifts, or in 
other words, a fresh pasture every 
year. 

IT have bought a sow of improved 
breed of hogs to have better stock 
from which te make meat, and will 
discard my scrub stock entirely. I 
have bred three 1,100 pound mares 
to a 1,200 pound stallion. 

T have sown 1 acre of crimson 
clover to raise seed for next year’s 
seeding. ; 

We put fm a hay fork in the barn, 
to unload kay, which saves us much 
backache and a lot of sweat. I have 
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also added a Royal grass seeder to 
my stock of farming tools. 

In addition to the above I am tak- 
ing and reading three of the best ag- 
ricultural papers in America includ- 
ing The Progressive Farmer. 

Ss. C. HUMPHRIES. 

Woodsdale, N. C. 





GOOD FARMING IN BLUEGRASS 
VIRGINIA. 


Messrs, Editors: Hoping to induce 
the farmers of the South to keep 
more live stock on their farms and 
cultivate less land, I wish to give our 
mode of farming, and what can be 
done in the way of stock raising. 

In the first place, we don’t wear 
our land to a frazzle before we put it 
to grass. We never take more than 
three crops from a piece of new- 
ground until we sow grass, and let it 
remain if possible, in grass until the 
stumps can be pulled up. And while 
the stumps are rottening I can take 
100 good ewes at $6 per head and by 
feeding four months, sell from them 
wool and lambs worth $1,000. The 
lambs are bred to come in January 
and February and by June 1, weigh 
85 or 90 pounds, and are engaged at 
7% cents per pound, some at 8 cents 
at your own scales. My own are sold 
at 7 cents to be delivered July 10. 

I sold my cattle at a profit of $28 
per head and fed during the winter 
nothing but stover, straw and some 
hay latter part of winter. 

I have a riding mare that has had 
a colt seven years in succession, and 
not one of them has been or will be 
sold for less than $200. We would 
not have a draft horse that would 
weight less than 1,200 pounds and 
use two and three of them to a plow. 
Three of my neighbors sold a month 
ago about 75 hogs each at 8% cents 
gross. They were made on clover 
and a little grain during the summer, 
and turned in a corn field when ripe, 
and when cleaned up were put on the 
market. The average weight of the 
hogs was 250 pounds. We make 
from 50 to 75 bushels corn per acr4| 
without fertilizer, on a bluegrass sod, 
and on corn stubble from 18 to 25 





bushels wheat. This wheat land ts 
sown in timothy in the fall and clover 
and other grasses In early spring. It 
is mown for hay for two or three 
years. After that the bluegrass 
whips out the sown grasses and we 
have a fine pasture till we need it, 
for corn. Everything we grow ex- | 
cept wheat is fed tq stock of some) 
kind, and the manure made goes back 
to the land that grew it. 
A. L. INGLES. 


Dublin, Va. 





WINTER INSTITUTES FOR EAST- 
ERN NORTH CAROLINA. 
Messrs Editors: A series of win- 


ter institutes, covering the North 
Carolina counties, east of the Sea- 





board Air Line Railway, will begin | 
about the middle of January. The | 
exact dates and places have not yet! 
been determined. I am calling the, 
attention of the farmers to them so/| 
they can begin to discuss them and 
Prepare to attend them when the 
dates and places are fixed. We are. 
hoping to have the best attended in- 
stitutes this winter that we have ever 
held, and we want all progressive 
People to talk institutes and the im- 
Portance of attending them until they 
are held. 

We are going to try to hold a wo- 
men’s institute at every place we 
have an institute for men, and we 
want all the women of the commun- 
ity to attend. We think the insti- 
tutes for women are of more im- 
Portance than those for the men, be- 
cause the subjects they discuss are 
of more importance than those dis- 
cussed at the men’s meetings. They 
will discuss home-making, home san- 
itation, the prevention of disease, 


dren, the education of the children, 
cookery, and numerous other things 
of vital interest in every home. It is 
better for us to know how to prop- 
erly feed and care for a child than 
it is to know how to feed and care 
for a colt, or a calf, or a pig. It is 
of more importance to know how to 
prevent disease in the family than to 
know how to prevent rust or smut in 
wheat; it is better to know how to 
prepare the proper food for men and 
women than for corn and cotton, and 
it is better to know how to save the 
strength and health of the wife than 
it is to know how to properly hook 
up a team to save strength; we 
should think more of giving labor- 
saving implements to the women of 
the home than to the hired men on 
the place. For just such reasons as 
the above we think institutes for 
women are of so much importance. 

At these institutes we are going to 
offer $1.00 for the best loaf of bread 
baked and exhibited by a girl or wo- 
man living on the farm. We are also 
going to offer to the men $1 for the 
best five ears of corn of some one 
variety. Let us all do our best to 
make these winter institutes the best 
ever held in the State. 

T. B. PARKER, 
Director Farmers’ Institutes. 





MARL IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Messrs. Editors. I read Mr. Jeffers’ 
article on marl. He writes as if it 
were something not much used in 
his section. [I remember that my 
father dug marl as long ago as 45 or 
50 years. He dug about 15 to 20 
feet in the marl, using a windlass to 
hoist it from the pit. I have had 
several holes dug since I have been 
living here. There are perhaps as 
many as 50 old marl holes on the 


branch that runs for a good distance 
on one side of our farm. I have the 
analysis of one lot of fine shell brown 
or yellow marl which I had analyzed | 
about 5 or 6 years ago and it con-| 
tained about 2 per cent phosphoric 
acid, besides lime, etc. The value of 
marl is so well known by our people 
that some of them buy it at 3 cents 
per bushel and haul it 2 to 5 miles. 
The usual depth of marl with us 
is about 4 to 7 feet below the surface 





and about 6 to 8 men are generally 
necessary to dig it profitably. Two 
men are placed on the top to throw 
back what two throw them from the 
bench, 2 feet wide, running the 
length of the hole, and about 3 or 4 
men, according to whether it can be 
spaded or has to be grubbed up with 
a grub hoe, are in the pit. It is gen- 
erally thought that heavily marled 
and recently marled land is not best 
for tobacco. I have two colors of 
marl on our farm. The yellow and 


the blue. The yellow is more readily 
available. In other words, it acts 
quicker. We have had our corn to 


fire on account of too much marl. 
It will quit after a few years. 
W. A. DARDEN. 
Ayden, N. C. 





(6) 983 
TO CORN PLANTERS. 


The souvenir of my corn crop for 
1910 is ready for distribution. It 


'costs nothing, being sent upon re- 


quest, as long as they last. The pic- 
tures, as well as the information, 
will please all corn growers. : 
J. FE. BATTS, 
RK. BF. D.. 1, Garner, N.S; 
Originator Batt’s Four-Ear Prolific 
Corr 








FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement, 

The best tile for farm drain- 
age. Best of reference from users 
of Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for liter ture and prices 
GRAY CONCRETE CO. 


THOMASVILLE. - N CAROLINA 























FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphiet on Farm 


Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile nt vas 
productive your beat lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at = 
sonable prices. Write for pamphiet and p' 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO. Pomona W. c. 

















You don’t need 


THIS LEVEL IS NO MA 
nifying glasses enabling y 


Ship: 





FORTHE “LAND’S SAKE” 





Why Don’t You Terrace or 
Drain That Farm of Yours? 


Surveyor. Geta Bostrom Improved Farm Level 374. 1°,:39 


work yourse! 


KESHIFT. The outfit includes Level, Telescope with mai 


ou to read the Tar ts a quarter of am Te 
uated Rod, Target and Bostrom’s 70 page w ile away; Tripod, Grad: 


25 years practical experience in TERRACING, DRAINING and IRRIGATING, with fuil 
instructions on how to use the Level. Simplicity, Accuracy, Durability GUARANTE 'EED. 


Used and endorsed in every State in the Union, also Canada and Mexico, 


e book—**Soil Salvation’’—giving the cream 0} 


ped on receipt of price $15.00; money back if not satisfied. Or, if pref will 

ship C.O.D. $15.00 and express charges, subject toapproval. Shipping Weight 12 ibe. 
If not on sale in your town, order from nearest address. 

BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO., 


15s Madison Ave., ATLANTA, GA. 





The Harrow Without A Rival 


—MThe One Big 
Bargain of 1911 


ERE’S the harrow you want because it’s made right, 
works right and the price is right. 
original tongueless disc, with patented 



















features no other manufacturer 
can use. That’s why other tongue- 
less discs are weak imitations. Get 
the genuine—the Detroit-American 
—because it’s the first tongueless 
disc ever invented—years ahead of any 
other and the biggest harrow value 
offered zoday. We let you prove it 
on the most Jiberal offer ever made. 


A real 30 day free trial—no money 


the freight. 


the features of the 


in advance, no deposit, and we pay 
You take no risk before you 

buy and our wxlimited-time guarantee 
protects youforever. ‘The Detroit-American 
is the only harrow good enough to back wp a guarantee like this. 
Quality combined with bed-rock factory prices. 


It’s the 


Detroit-American 













The reason is High 
Read the froof of quality—some of 


VN A Real 30-Day 


Free Trial 


No Money Down 
No Deposit and 
Ag pov afd ight 
r 

~ Gash or 
Credit 


Tongueless 
Disc 







The Original 
Tongueless Dise 


AMERICAN HARROW CO.,15542 Hastings St., 





how to best feed and clothe the chil- 


You would not use an old-fashioned tongue disc 
another day if you knew the time-saving, work-saving, 
horse-saving advantages ofa Detroit-American Jongueless. 
No heavy, useless tongue to pound and thresh the horses, 
give them sore necks and put them out of commission just 
when you need them most. The tongueless disc lets each 
horse pull his share without interference, turning corners 
easily and allows you to work close to fences because there 
is no pole to catch. 

The Detroit-American is the ozly all-steel tongueless disc 
made. This means practically no chance of breakage, no 
repairs, no delays, no waiting for new parts in the busy season, 
no express bills—none of those troubles common to men who 
have cast ironharrows. The entire frame and front trucks are 
steel. The steel wheels have wide tires and do not cut into the 
soil. The steel axle is high-arched and gives good clearance. 
Trucks are attached toframe by means ofa flexible pivot which 


The One All-Steel Harrow 






enables the wheels to pass over uneven places and stones, 
without disturbing the perfect balance of the frame. 
The steel discs cut to an absolute uniform depth. 
The Detroit-American has double levers. Each 
section works independently—to meet every Con- 

dition. The sectors are steel, in one piece. 
Adjustable hold-downs enable you to regulate 

depth of cut, Disc sections do not strike 
togetherinthecenter. Znvdthrustis taken 
up bya //ard Maple Ring bearing which Ons 
has been dotled in oil to insure long 15 542 Hastings St. 


wearing qualities without friction. Detroit, Mich. 

Pipe oilers. Long blade scrapers. 

The only harrow with steel sep- . Sone me pine lane big 
; betwee is ades 9 BICC s E 

arators between disc blades. your low, direct factory price. 

Let us tell you the other 


important advantages of 
the Detroit-American. 


American 
Harrow 


Offer. Choose from the 16 sizes which cut 


from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width. We furnish 16,18 or 20inch blades as ordered and Cutaway style 


if desired. Don’t buy a harrow till you oe one big book and Jow freight paid price. Town 


On Our REAL 30 Day’s Free Trial yd 


e Sp readers—the new Detroit- Ame ‘rican impro ved 
line of Endless and Return Apron Machines, Also SO ilextnce, Don’t wait. Send coupon now ora 


d get our money- -saving book and price. Becomea 
Send Coupon Now isicest vaivestnovony on narrows, but wis on M40 
R. F.D 


postal for the guide to the right harrow at the right price. Address 


(Warehouses in Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery) 


Detroit, Mich. 















TRI-STATE CORN EXPOSITION. 


The First South Atlantic Corn Show at Columbia, S. C., a 
Great Success—How It Was Made of Remarkable Practical 


Value. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


AST SPRING, in writing of the 
] | organization of the Corn 

Breeders’ Association and of 
their resolve to hold a corn expo- 
sition this fall in this State, I be- 
lieve I called it an epoch move for 
the State. The Exposition then plan- 
ned has just closed this week, and I 
as now in a position of saying, “I 
told you so.”’ We who have been 
working on the idea soon became 
convinced that the enterprise, from a 
standpoint of quantity and quality of 
corn exhibited, would be a success, 
but none of us were prepared 
for the extensive show that has just 
closed. Craven Hall, where the ex- 
hibits were arranged, is a good big 
hall and in our most sanguine moods 
we never dared hope that we could 
get together more than enough ex- 
hibits than would be necessary, when 
spread out, to give that building the 
appearance of being well filled. As 
a matter of fact, when the entries 
closed there were something over a 
thousand exhibitors represented and 
instead of having to spread the ex- 
hibits out to occupy space, much 
time was occupied in doubling up 
the exhibits sa that all could be 
well shown. 


North Carolina and Georgia Exhibits 


While in this lot there was much 
corn that had best been left at home 
as regards any chance that it stood 
of winning a premium, yet on the 
whole the general quality of the ex- 
hibits was better than we had reason 
to expect and many would do credit 
to the State and the South it mat- 
ters not where shown or what the 
competition. While this was a Tri- 
State Exposition and a very liberal 
proportion of the premiums hung up 
was divided between the States of 
North Carolina and Georgia, yet 
naturally the larger portion of the 
exhibits was from South Carolina. 
While those coming from North Car- 
olina were not so numerous, yet the 
citizens of the Tar Heel State have 
nothing to complain of, as to its 
quality. This is shown by the very 
fair proportion of sweepstakes pre- 
miums taken. 

About the only disappointing feat- 
ure of the Exposition was the lack 
of exhibits of any consequence from 
Georgia. We were promised co- 
operation from this State in the be- 
ginning and although no active work 
had been done to our knowledge by 
any of the Georgia people towards 
promoting the Exposition, we hung 
up a very liberal proportion of our 
prize money for that State alone, 
hoping that her citizens would at 
least see to it that she was well 
represented in exhibits. Those ex- 
hibits, except in very limited num- 
ber, did not show up. We are par- 
ticularly sorry of this lack of inter- 
est. 


Educational Value of the Show. 


With such an interest as was man- 
ifested by the. number of exhibits, 
one would naturally expect a pretty 
good attendance. In this respect we 
were not disappointed as, despite the 
small charge for admsision, our gate 
receipts will about pay all expenses 
that had not been otherwise pro- 
vided for. Nevertheless it is a great 
pity that this Exposition was not vis- 
ited by many times the numbers who 
came. ‘There is no doubt that the 
comparatively small attendance is 
largely attributable to the fact that 
a corn exposition is an entirely new 
thing in the South and many had no 
conception of just what it meant. I 
am safe in saying that not a visitor 


entered that hall who did not ex- 
press agreeable surprise at the show, 
and another year will see the attend- 
ance very much increased. While 
this was true with the farmers, it was 
especially the case with the stray 
business man who occasionally wan- 
dered in. Coming in with an air of 
indifference he had hardly placed his 
foot upon the Exposition hall be- 
fore one could see that he was sud- 
denly waked up and in a short while 
there was no one more enthusiastic 
as to the value of such an exhibi- 
tion. This was particularly true of 
the members of the Board of Trade 
of the city of Columbia. This body 
had been very kind to the Exposi- 
tion, giving all the material assist- 
ance they had been asked for, but 
had made no special effort to inter- 
est the business people of Colum- 
bia in the enterprise. As one mem- 
ber stated, ‘‘We did what you asked 
as our duty, but were not particular- 
ly interested because we had no con- 
ception of what a corn exposition 
was. Now that we have seen it and 
had an opportunity of realizing what 
it means to the State, if you will 
hold it in this city another year, we 
will guarantee not only an active but 
the strongest of moral support.”’ 
A Place for Study. 

The prime object of this Exposi- 
tion was, of course, to teach the peo- 
ple what good corn is and how to 
grow it, so there was no attempt to 
furnish amusement. The superin- 
tendents of the various exhibits were 
constantly on hand to explain each 
exhibit and give such information as 
they could to visitors. Then three 
times a day public lectures were 
given in the hall by. some expert on 
some particular phase of corn grow- 
ing. In addition to this public lec- 
ture, a corn-judging school was held 
for two hours each morning in a 
room adjoining the regular exhibi- 
tion hall. This school was under the 
immediate direction of Clemson Col- 
lege, and the work was given by 
Mr. J. M. Napier. The interest man- 
ifested was evidenced by the fact 
that each day from forty to fifty men 
of all ages, many of them gray- 
bearded, crowded around the tables 
of this school and worked as faith- 
fully as little Johnny does when he 
has to learn his lesson before he can 
go out to play. In addition to the 
corn-judging school, the Exposition 
management undertook and carried 
out the very heavy job of scoring, 
by the score-card, every exhibit. The 
object of this was that each exhib- 
itor might see just what were the 
good and the poor points of his corn. 
This scoring was going on all during 
the exhibition and the way the peo- 
ple crowded around the judges and 
plied them with questions was the 
best indication of the interest taken. 
Each score-card was attached to the 
exhibit and this, together, with the 
exhibit, was returned to its owner 
and he will have an opportunity of 
studying it, thus making the educa- 
tional feature more permanent. 

In addition to the exhibits open 
to the world, the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
of this State turned out in force 
and fully one-third of the space on 
the floor was filled by them. The two 
star performers in this exhibit were, 
of course, Jerry Moore, with his 
samples of his 228-bushel yield, and 
Hannah Plowden, the girl who has 
proved that boys are not the only 
ones who can raise corn. 


The Men Who Made the Exposition. 


Credit for the success of this Ex- 
position is partly due to the united 





efforts of quite a number who work- 
ed well, faithfully and unselfishly; 
and it would perhaps require too 
much space to mention all, yet jus- 
tice would not be done unless the 
two men who bore the brunt were 
given special mention. Undoubt- 
edly the success of this exposition 
is due in the main to the untiring ef- 
forts and the devoted work of two 
men. These are Mr. A. D. Hudson, 
President of the South Carolina 
Corn Breeders’Association and of the 
Board of Management of the Exposi- 
tion, and Mr. A. G. Smith, Special 
Agent of the United States Farm 
Management Work who has his head- 
quarters in Columbia. South Caro- 
linians should take their hats off to 
these two men, who without any 
compensation, have devoted so much 
of their time and energy towards 
making the first corn exposition ever 
held in the South such an unquali- 
fied success. They had help, it is 
true, and gathered around them- 
selves a set of men of whom the 
State can well be proud, men who 
did their duty to the full limit, but 
the well-spring of their enthusiasm 
was Hudson and Smith. 

So success was this Exposition 
that plans are already on foot for 
its repetition in even a larger meas- 
ure next year. North Carolina and 
Georgia have both put in a bid to 
secure it within their borders, but 
as South Carolina is the more cen- 
tral location, and as the soil has al- 
reay been broken in this State it 
would be a pity to have to largely 
go over the same ground in awak- 
ening an interest by going into a 
different State. By all means let the 
Tri-State Corn Exposition remain in 
South Carolina, but let the other 
States get a move upon themselves 
and join with us even more hearti- 
ly than they did this year in holding 
the greatest corn exposition of the 
world in this, the true corn,produc- 
ing belt of the country. 


Some Prize Winners. 


The winners in the grand sweep- 
stakes classes, were as follows: 
Best prolific variety, white corn, 


THE MAN WHO MADE 201% 
BUSHELS PER ACRE. 
(Advertisement.) 

Sept. 30, 1910. 

Mr. J. F. Batts, Garner, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I write to say I find 
your Four-Ear Prolific Corn all you 
claim for it. It is the surest to ear 
of any corn I have ever seen. My 
corn is extra thick, rows 3% feet 
wide and only 6 inches in drill; no 
stalks without ears and a good per 
cent having two or more ears. There 
are more than 30,000 ears on the 
acre. 

When I planted, everybody said: 
“You can’t make corn that thick;”’ 
some said: “You won’t make a 
peck,’”? but they did not know the 
difference between the common and 
the sure-to-ear corn. 

I prepared thoroughly, manured 
highly, and cultivated well, but I at- 
tribute my success more to Batts’ 
Four-Ear Prolific corn than any- 
thing else. 

Every one who has seen the corn 
seemed surprised that so much corn 
could be grown on one acre. 

J. H. MOORE. 








South Carolina. 
For prices, etc., see my advertise- 
ment in this paper. 
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ten ears, J. C. Lewis, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. 

Best single-ear variety, white 
corn, ten ears, A. D. Hudson, New- 
berry. 

Best ten ears, any variety, A. D. 
Hudson, Newberry. 

Best single ear, any variety, Exum 
Goodwin, Apex, N. C. 


Best 50 ears, any variety, A. D. 
Hudson, Newberry. 
Best individual display, A. D. 


Hudson, Newberry. 

Best ten ears of corn, any variety, 
A. D. Hudson, Newberry. 

The prizes offered for the whole 
State of South Carolina, were won 
by A. D. Hudson, Newberry; B. Har- 


ris, Pendleton; A. M. Miller, New- 
berry; Taylor Farm, Columbia; C. 
W. Josey, St. Charles; Thos. Hud- 


son, Newberry. 

North Carolina winners included, 
J. C. Lewis, North Wilkesboro; Ex- 
um Goodwin, Apex; R. P. Hayes, 
Asheville; J. H. Sharpe, Greensboro. 

Georgia prizes were won by, Hor- 
ace Tanner, Sparta; J. T. Drake, 
Sparta; V. B. Hesterly, Villa Rica. 

Lack of space forbids giving the 
names of the winners in the South 
Carolina Congressional District and 
county competitions. 





The burning out of the plant of 
the Thornhill Wagon Company, at 
Lynchburg, Va., last week was a par- 
ticuarly unfortunate event. The loss 
was over $100,000, and while mostly 
covered by insurance, the enforced 
delay and disturbance of business 
will necessarily mean a serious loss, 
although the company will re-build 
at once, with double the former ca- 
pacity of their plant. 





Friendship by its nature admits of 
no feigning, no pretense.—Cicero. 





48 Million Shortage 


Government statistics show there were 











48,000,000 bushels less of potatoes grow 
in the United States last year than = 
in 1909, This with increasing popu- 
lation must necessarily make a 
larger demand for potatoes in 1911, 
No cropasa 


Money Maker 


equals it,and the information showing how 

for profit willbe mailed absolutel ‘a0 to Band nad 

asking forit. Our president has devoted over fifty 

og to the study of potato culture and she manufac- 
ure of machinery for handling the crop in all stages, 

ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

510 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A. 

World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery. 
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Forty Years Without 
One Cent For Repairs 


, Many of our mills have now beenin opera- 

tion in the South for 30 and 40 years, without 
costing one cent forrepairs. Names of owners 
furnished on request. The cheapest mill, be- 
cause it lasts a lifetime, doesn’t break down, 
and does more kinds of work and better work 
than any other mill. Genuine imported French 
Buhr mill stones, not soft native stones, not 
iron grinders. Easily keptin perfect condi- 
tion. Needs no experience and little power. 


Produces the very highest grade of corn- 
meal, rye, graham and wholewheat flour. 
Grinds the best, smoothest and most nourish- 
ing stock feed. Doesn't tear or burn the grain. 
A paying investment for private or publi¢ 
grinding. Low first cost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial Costs you nothing if 
3 : it doesn’t convince 
you. Write for trial plan and “Book on Mills” 


Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & Marmon Go. (Est. 1851) 


1276 Morris Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 











(A NEW METHOD of SAW MILLING ) 











‘Wagon can go. 
plete ready for business. If interested. 
write for price and Catalogue No. 104 
giving full particulars. Address 


\ SALEM IRON WORKS Winston-Salem, N. C. 





“Bunch” the logs in the forest, take the Mill to them, and cut the 
lumber there, rather than haul the logs to a stationary Mill. 
this, however it is necessary to have THE HEGE EUREKA MOUNTED 
SAW MILL. It can be as easily moved as a threshing 

machine. Can be taken anywhere that a heavy farm 
Weighs about 4500 pounds com: 
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Saturday, December 17, 1910.] 


132 BUSHELS WITHOUT FERTIL 
IZER OR MANURE, 
(Advertisement.) 

Mr. W. M. Balch writes from Ten- 
nessee: 
Mr. J. F. Batts, Garner, N. C.: 

Dear Sir:—lI wrote you last spring 
that while I would not enter the con- 
test, I would write you the result of 
my experiment with your Four-Ear 
corn. I planted one acre alongside 
my general crop and gave it exactly 
the same cultivation, which was not 
thorough on account of so much 
rain. I used no manure or fertilizer 
of any kind. The land, while good, 
is somewhat run down, as this is the 
eleventh year in straight succession 
that it has been cultivated in corn. 

I gathered the corn from this acre 
last week, and it produced six loads 
of 22 bushels each, or 132 bushels, 
while my other corn, which I con- 
sider a good corn, produced only 
3% loads per acre. 

This shows a difference of nearly 
one-half in favor of your corn. 

Yours very truly, 
Tennessee. W. M. BALCH.” 
See my ad in this paper. 






ENE: PHOSPHATE 


THE RELIABLE 
LAND 





Add 50 to 100% 
tothe productive 
capacity of your 
manure by apply= 
ing only 20c 
worth to each ton 
of manure. 


Write for free Booklet 
telling alf about it. 


Increase your 
crop yields 50 to 
75% by applying 
$1.25 worth per 
acre to the soil 
direct. Leading 
Agricultural Experi 
ment Stations confirm 
this, as our free Book- 
let shows Address. 

























THE FARMERS GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE CO.teuneccee™ 




















THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good —- Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get * of the purest lime. Don’t 
- earth, water, sand, etc. A posta! 
will give you reasons. 

POWHATAN LIME CO., : Strasburg, Va 


Oyster Shell Lime 


For agricultural 

Crushed Opeter Shells for poultey S onan oe 

per hundred nds; 89. : 5 ‘ 

Gougetewn, BC. ph Gancny, & C. re 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., 


Waverly Mills, - - South Carolina. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Rock Phosphate 


Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 


crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
per cent. Write JODAY for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 





























DIXIE GIANT 


FERTILIZER MIXER 


for home mixing. Capacity from twenty-five 
to sixty tons = day. For hand or power. 
You save from 85.00 to $10.00 per ton by me 
this mixer instead of buying ready mix 
goods. 


Write us today for catalog and prices. 








Carmical Manufacturing Company, 
Union City, Ga. 











HOW TO CURB MEAT. 


I. 

Messrs, Editors: For pickled pork 
or corn beef [ use the following: 

Six gallons water, 6 quarts salt, 
¥% th. saltpeter, 1 th. sugar, 1 quart 
molasses. 

Make suffieient brine to cover the 
meat well. Beef will be ready for 
use in ten days and will keep for 
six months. 

This is also a good pickle to put 
hams in for three weeks before 
hanging to smoke. 

In curing hams dry, cut and prop- 
erly brine the hams; sprinkle a little 
powdered saltpeter on the fleshy 
side; use three parts salt and 1 part 
granulated sugar; salt and pack in 
a pile, or put in a box. The third 
day break up your pile and re-salt 
with the same salt; do not add any 
more salt; re-pack and let lay in 
bulk for one day for every pound 
the average ham weighs; hang up 
and smoke for ten days with hickory 
twigs or chips. Make a paste of 
black pepper and molasses and put 
on the flesh side; wrap in paper and 
pack in a box or barrel, putting new 
hay cut (in cutting knife) 1 or 1% 
inches long between the pieces to 
keep them from touching. Be sure 
to keep the mice and rats out. This 
curing is also fine for breakfast 
bacon. W. A. GRAHAM, 

N. C. Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Il. 

My method of curing meat is as 
follows: 

Make a brine strong enough to 
float a fresh egg, and place the meat 
in it. Let it remain four days. Then 
drain off the brine and boil and 
skim it to remove the blood that has 
been drawn from the meat. When 
cold, return the brine to the meat 
after adding 1 ounce of saltpeter to 
each 100 pounds of meat. Let the 
hams and shoulders remain in the 
brine three to four weeks, and the 
thinner pieces not more than three 
weeks. Hang the hams and shoul- 
ders, hock down, and smoke thor- 
oughly with corn cobs and green 
cedar brush. Then take down and 
paint all over with a mixture of 
black molasses and black pepper. 
Wrap in stout paper and then put 
in cotton bags and dip these in lime 
wash and hang in a dark smoke- 
house. The meat will improve till 
a year old. W. F. MASSEY. 
DON'T LOSE 
your year’s profit on 
cotton, corn or wheat 
By Buying a ga 
Cheap Wagon. 7 



















in a wagon makes you lose ~ 
: the price of that wagonplus 4 
: its repairs, and in the end you ; 
will have to pay out for a good 
; * wagon to-boot. But when you .# 
sali cho-se a White Hickory from ; 
Wis @mong all others onthe market, ¢ 
ii you get the best wagon produced. 4 





BUILT ON HONOR 


The White Hickory is an old make, 
long ago established in the ‘‘good- 
will’ of wagon users. If it had not 
been “built on honor” it would have 
been out of business years ago. 
That factis a virtual PUBLIC guar- 
antee, and is backed by our own 
individual guarantee. Before you 
buy any other wagon, go to your 
dealer’s and ask especially to see 
the WHITE HICKORY. If heis out 
of them, write us at once for our 
catalog and read our “BUILT ON 
HONOR GUARANTEE.” It will 
save you the price of a cheap wagon 
and repairs, and perhaps the 
btet) Profit on your banner crop. 


WHITE HICKORY 
Wagon Mig. Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Every year our farmers are robbed of thousands of 
dollars worth of fertilizer, which is leeched away in the 
drainage. Such heavy losses are absolutely unnecessary. 


Thomas Phosphate 


positively cannot be washed away. The maximum per 
cent of plant food which it contains resists the heaviest 





downpour, neither can its high degree of Phosphoric 
Acid revert, or go back, to insoluble forms. Thomas 
Phosphate is recognized as 


The Best Source of Phosphoric Acid 


for agricultural purposes. Besides, the lime it contains 
is of special value in reclaiming exhausted acid soils. 


Thomas Phosphate contains no filler. Every pound 
in a'ton has its value. 

Our free booklet ‘“Thomas Phosphate and its 
Uses”’ explains how magnificent crops of cotton, corn 
truck, fruit and grain have been produced by it. Write 
for it to-day. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Special Importers 
Re, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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FERTILIZER TALK 


NO. 1. 


The primary object in Fertilizing 
the soil, is to increase its yield. Too 
much care in the selection of the right kind 
is impossible. Certain conditions of soil and tem- 
perature must always be considered. 


The Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 


| Have spent thousands of dollars in scientific experiments to de- 
| termine the best combinations of chemicals necessary for plant 
food. Tell any of our agents, or write us your requirements and 
you will get the special preparation your crop demands. Farmers 
who have been using our brands for years are 
satisfied with the results as a continu- 
ance of their patronage shows. 
If your dealer can’t supply you write 
us direct. 
Write for copy of our 1911 Almanac. 


= PHOSPHATECO. : 
- CHARLESTON,S.C. + 
+ CUMRASTED AMMLYSS RN 
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Remember we_use only the best 
S.C.Phosphate -Fish scrap-Blood-Tanke ge enn Pota 
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RILAND [ne 


is quite different from the ordinary material sold as agricultural 
lime, shell-lime, ground limestone, etc., etc. It is Specially 
Frepared, and, while higher in price per ton than all other 
kinds, is commercially worth several times as much. 

With an application of ““R-R LAND LIME” once every 
few years, you can double your crop of cotton, corn, hay, wheat, 
tobacco, etc., etc. 

“R-R LAND LIME” is manufactured by the largest pro- 
ducers in the world, viz: The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., 
of Rockland, Maine. 


Write us for catalog, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


Southern Distributors, 
Charleston, 8 3 3 


Lu 


South Carolina. 
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CHRISTMAS =. 


What would be better, or more appropriate 
as a gift to Mother, Daughter, Sister, or Friend, 
than a NEW HOME, the sewing machine of 
quality, It would be a source of pleasure for a 
lifetime, and make home life more cheerful. 


WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 
The testis in the realservice. Get the testimony of the 
users of the NEW HOME, it will be convincing proof of 
superior qualities. The NEW HOME has no complica- 
ted parts to get out of order; is Simple, Strong, Silent, 
Sure, and can be relied upon at all times for perfect 
sewing. Not sold under any other name. 


Write Dept. 21 for our Catalog and 1912 Calendar. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO, 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 








SEWING MACHINE. 























TITIMATTRESS | 

















Is the general favorite in the 


HOME, HOTEL OR HOSPITAL 


It is a PERFECT mattress from every point of consideration, faultlessly prepared cotton felt. 


absolutely sanitary, light, durable ard econcmical, in fact it reprerents the acme of 


MATTRESS QUALITY 





“ROYAL” MATTRESSES are made in a wide range of styles tufting and coverings and are fully 


GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


As thie year marks the 25th Anniversary of our business, our seme for Quslity is founder 
Refuse all substitutes 
“ROYAL” MATTRESSES. advise us and we will have near 


Goldsboro, W. C 


on the long service in manufacturing. (Ark your dealer for the ““ROYAL.” 
If your dealer does not handle the “ 
est agent quote yon prices. 


ROYALL & BORDEN. 


Reliable | Manufacturers” for 25 years, 














_ SNOWDRIFT 
HOGLESS LARD 


is a/ways U.S. Inspected 
and Passed. It is unsur- 
passed in healthfulness, and 
should never be passed by 
when you want BEST 


shortening results. 
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1-3 LESS EXPENSE 
1-3 MORE 
VALUE 
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Snowdrift 
Hogless Lard 
is made from choice oleo 


Ih M Saugiasan en oe 
stearine and the famous 


Wesson Snowdrift Oil, refined by a process exclusively known to 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. Therefore, this is the only United States In- 


spected shortening you can buy, which is composed of these pure and Healthful properties. Al. 
ways call for the original GENUINE article, Snowdrift Hogless Lard, the Standard 
American Shortening. If your favorite dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, and we will 
forward you interesting matter, and arrange with him to serve you to your best interests in future. 


‘7 THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL C 
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U.S. INSPECTED AND PASSED 





New York Savannah 


ESTABLISHMENT 
N° 248 


eg New Orleans Chicago — 





UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
NOTICE. To MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 





Send geur orde 
direct to Factory. or through yuur 8. B. A. 
Yours fraternaly, 
J. R. RIVES, 8. B. A. 
N, OG. 
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Discount to agents, 
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THE IMPERIAL SELF- 
HEATING GASOLINE AL 
COHOL {RON is no ex 
periment. Ironing done 
iv hatf time at lees than 
» cen hour. Noecorch- 
wey ed or soiled clothes. 
odur. Highly nick e pol- 
ished brass-copper bur 
ner. Noxcusting, or clug 
ging. Ask for booklet. 
J,C. WILLIS, col, Sn 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








No boundless hoard 
Of gold and gear, 
Nor jewels fine, 
Nor lands, nor kine, 
Nor treasure heaps of anything— 
Let but a little hut be mine. 
Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 
And have the shine 
Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 
Our simple home a place divine; 
Just the wee cot—the cricket’s chirr; 
Love, and the smiling face of her. 


I CRAVE, dear Lord, 


I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 
For vast estates, 
halls,— 
Give me to hear the bare foot- 
falls 
Of children o’er 
An oaken floor, 
New-rinsed with sunshine, 
spread 
With but the tiny coverlet 
And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And pray Thou, may 
The door stand open and the day 
Send ever in a gentle breeze, 
With fragrance from the locust-trees, 
And drowsy moan of doves, and blur 


and castle 


or be- 


IKE WALTON’'S PRAYER. 


Of robin-chirps, and drone of bees, 
With after-hushes of the stir. 
Of intermingling sounds, and then 
The good wife and the smile of her 
Filling the silences again— 
The cricket’s call, 
And the wee cot, 
Dear Lord of all, 
Deny me not! 


I pray not that 
Men tremble at 
My power of place 
And lordly sway,— 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day— 
‘Yield me his horny palm to hold, 
And I'll not pray 
For gold;— 
The tanned face, 
mirth, 
It hath the kingliest smile on earth— 
The swart brow, diamonded with 
sweat, 
Hath never need of corenet. 
And so I reach, 
Dear Lord, to Thee, 
And do beseech 
Thou givest me 
The wee cot, and the cricket’s chirr, 
Love, and the glad, sweet face of her. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


garlanded with 








Making the Past Year? 


housework as compared with 

other bread-winning employ- 
ments, is its varied capacity always 
to give something to do. The house- 
worker may toil 
continuously and 
yet the work is 
“never done.” The 
joy of the work 
lies in the fact 
that it is always a 
work for others. 
The toil loses its 
terrors when it is 
regarded as done 
for the well being 
of others and it is as truly National 
and far-reaching in its possibilities 
as sanitariums and hospitals and far 
more preventive. 


TT" STRIKING peculiarity of 





MRS. STEVENS. 


greatest pessibilities in the world to 
the young, to the boy and the girl, to 
progress upward as useful citizens 
The farm home may be the dullest 
nlace upon earth or, on the other 
Land, it may be made the brightest, 
most helpful place for young and old. 
It depends upon how the controlling 
factors go at their duty. 

During the past months I have 
tried always to drive home the fact 
that where there was not the co-oper- 
ation of these two controlling fac- 
tors for home-making the home was 
sure to fall short of the ideal. 

Within the range of my acquaint- 
ance are a farmer and his family, a 
wife and three children. The farmer 
and wife were quite young when they 
started out in life together. The farm 
of 300 acres was not paid for when 
the first child was born. There was 
still a mortgage of $1,000. At first 
they kept up the interest, later on the 
principal was paid, but while doing 
this they kept newspapers and maga- 
zines in the home. They read the 
best literature they could afford to 
purchase. Family finances were 
duly watched, but family education 





. was’ never lost sight of. In the days 


The farm home offers to-day the- 


A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


“The Farm Home Offers the Greatest Possibilities in the World 
to the Boy and Girl’—What Sort of Home Have You Been 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


that debt and discouragements hung 
over the family and physical burdens 
were often heavy, the cheerful, hope- 
ful atmosphere of the home always 
prevailed. 

Cheap in cost as everything was 
about the home, it was clean and at- 
tractive. The kitchen table, for this 
house in the early days did not boast 
of a dining-room, was always as 
fresh-looking as the small parlor. 
The library, small at first, was con- 
stantly added to. The farm man was 
as alert to the topics of the day as 
his wife was. She had her home 
duties and plenty of them, but she 
was as keen to his success in drain- 
ing a bit of lowland as he was in 
knowing how she kept the kitchen 
in such fine order or knew just what 
dish he would particularly like on a 
certain day. They had many a wear- 
isome time in farm matters, but their 
‘team’’ work never wavered and as 
the children were born they came 
into an atmosphere where, on tne 
farm, on the land that had been made 
good by thought and work, they were 
welcome. The children found a 
home in which music and books had 
as much place as discussion of the 
crops and climate. They found a 
mother who was just as cleanly in 
the morning duties, cleanly in dress 
and work, as when she appeared for 
company in the afternoon. They 
found a father who forgot the soil 
when he left the stables at night. 

It was in this home that a farm 
mother and father tried always to 
make life interesting, beautiful and 
inspiring to their children. 

Said a lecturer not long since: 
“The prime necessity of training any 
boy is to fit him to make and keep a 
home. The prime necessity of train- 
ing a girl is so that she can do well 
in her own home. While children 
can only be shaped and their char- 
acters molded, it is in the power of 
the home to shape them. Tariffs, 
currency and all kinds of other things 


that convulse the country are of no. 
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consequence compared with having 
the right kind of men and women in 
the homes.”’ 

As the year is closing in upon us a 
glance backward may not be amiss, 
pecause the things accomplished are 
an incentive to further effort. Has 
the housewife in the routine of doing 
the daily tasks lost sight of the 
great motive for doing? Has the 
farm man in the effort to wrest a 
livelihood from the soil, to increase 
his land and acres, lost sight of the 


fact that ‘home’ is the objective 
point toward which his efforts are 
directed? What has been definitely 


accomplished in home betterment? 
Is the home a sanitary place? Have 
we learned the control of disease 
within its borders? Is it a conven- 
ient place? Is it as beautiful as it is 
possible to make it? Are books, 
magazines, music, pictures, to be 
found there? Is the home filling its 
place as the social and intellectual 
center of the family? In short, may 
the family motto be expressed some- 
thing like this: ‘‘We all pull to- 
gether, we all work together, we all 
try to find out how best to do this 
and that?’”’ Ought we not to appre- 
elate more than we do the great value 
and interest of body and soul in our 
farm life and our farm homes? 





BOOKS AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A home-made picture book made 
upon a paper cambric foundation, 
the leaves stitched together upon the 
machine, in which are pasted inter- 
esting pictures which are easily found 
in the advertising sheets of all the 
magazines. will prove an inexpensive 
Christmas book, but one which will 
be a source of never-failing delight 
to the child. These books have been 
successfully worked out representing 
various rooms in the home, all the 
picture furniture being secured from 
the aforementioned magazine adver- 
tisements. 

We can not stress too emphatically 
the importance of books and maga- 
zines upon the list of Christmas pres- 
ents There has appeared from the 
press of Doubleday Page & Co., New 
York, a valuable series of books for 
children: known as “The Every Child 
Should Know’ books. The series 
numbers fifteen books dealing with 
“Poems Every Child Should Know,” 
“Birds Every Child Should Know,’ 
“Wild Flowers Every Child Should 
Know,” “Heroes Every Child Should 
Know,” ete. The books range in 
price from 90 cents to $1.25, three 
of the series only exceeding the 90 
cents limit. The series would fur- 
nish a complete child’s library and 
would be a source of delight and in- 
spiration in any home. A postal card 
to the publishers will bring the spe- 
cific information as to the quality of 
the work. 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS. 


Preparing Gifts for the Mail. 


Last Christmas the artist in our 
family used her water-colors to put 
a spray of holly with its beautiful 
Ted berries on the upper left-hand 
corner of every Christmas letter and 
Package that went out from our 
house. It is not difficult, and any one 
should be able to draw (or copy) a 
spray of holly and color it with wa- 
ter-colors. Small Christmas seals or 
tags printed in bright colors, and 
already gummed may be purchased 
to paste on letters and packages, but 
the water-color design gives a desir- 
able touch of individuality. 


The Gifts at Home. 


We are a family of “grown-ups” 
and two years ago decided that we 
had outgrown the Christmas tree. On 
Christmas eve the dining table was 
Cleared, and at bed time each mem- 





ber of the family deposited his gifts — 


GREAT PICTURES YOU SHOULD KNOW-—II. 


“’_—s [ FEEDING?iHER [BIRIS,'E Y. MII LET. 


(A IES ACRE 
This is another of Millet’s charming pictures of French peasant life, not less notable for its deep 
sincerity and for its sympathetic appreciation of the humble beauty of an every-day scene than for 





its artistic merit. 








(wrapped in plain packages to give 
no hint of contents) on the table. 
In the morning each selected as he 
chose. It caused some merriment 
to sort out the different gifts, and 
see that all were properly bestowed, 
but we all missed the tree, and felt 
that part of the Christmas tradi- 
tions were lacking. 


Last year the tree was set up as 
usual but no presents placed, for 
when placed in the customary way a 
part of the family who put on the 
later gifts see their own and are rob- 
bed of the surprise, which is one of 
the delights of Christmas. Instead 
of getting up in the gray chill of a 
winter morning and shivering 
around in scant attire, examining 
our presents in a poorly warmed, 
dimly lighted room, we arose only 
a trifle earlier, and while some of 
the family hurriedly prepared 
breakfast, the others did the remain- 
der of the morning work. The care- 
fully planned breakfast offered the 
favorite dishes of the family, and tn 
the midst of the table was a Christ- 
mas pie decorated with holly and 
with bright ribbons leading to each 
plate which when drawn revealed 
some trifling gift in the nature of a 
joke. Breakfast over—while the 
dishes were being washed, the tur- 
key was stuffed ready for the oven, 
and the few last things prepared 
ready to cook the dinner when the 
time came. Each then, took his 
gifts for the others, and placed 
them on or near the tree, where all 
could admire the beautiful effect, 
and enioy to the fullest with a mind 
freed from everything but the foys 
of Christmas morning. With no 
household or other tasks awaiting, 
we could leisurely and comfortably 
enjoy the pleasant fruits of the tree 
and delve into the delights of the 
books that are always in evidence. 

We all declared it the most sat- 
isfactory Christmas we had ever 
spent, and will continue to enjoy It 
in the same way until something 
still better presents itself 

MRS. C: S, EVERTS... 


.. Phekphia.. 


WHEN YOU ARE “AWKWARD.” 


I hear people say, ‘‘As awkward as 
a country boy.’ That depends on 
where he is. Take him in the sum- 
mer time on the farm, bare-footed 
and bare-headed, and the cows are 
in the corn, and he is in a hurry, and 
grabs a horse by the mane and rides 
full gallop into the field. Apollo is 
no more graceful than that boy. But 
you take that boy on the Fourth of 
July, put store clothes on him, and 
kid gloves on his hands, and let him 
come to town and bring his best gir! 
with him, and he will be awkward- 
ness itself. This is just as true of 
the city boy when he tries to hold 
to plow. 

People say, “As awkward as a 
country girl.’”’ That all depends. See 
her. She has slept a little late in 
the morning, and she comes down- 
stairs with her hair a good bit tum- 
bled, and she hurriedly beats up a 
shortcake for breakfast. None was 
ever more graceful. But you le: 
her take a few lessons in delsarte 
and then see. 

The people’s natural way of talk- 
ing is graceful, every bit of it. It 
means something. Emerson said. 
“Every natural act is graceful.”— 
Prof. Wm. Hawley Smith. 





A Book Worth Having. 


In a recent book, ‘“‘Rural Hygiene,’ 
{fsaac Williams Brewer, the author 
discusses various phases of life in 
the country from the standpoint of 
the sanitarium. He points out the 
many ways in which the dweller of 
the country home departs from ways 
established by students of health 
questions, and how these faults may 
be corrected. The Dwelling, The 
Water Supply, The Removal of Re- 
fuse and Drainage, Education and 
Inheritance, Occupation and Recrea- 
tion, Care of the Sick, are the sub- 
jects considered in this worthy little 
book which should find its way into 
every country home. The work is 
published- by J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
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MENU FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Cream of celery soup 
Sweet pickles 
Roast turkey 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Lima beans 
Lettuce, with mayonnaise or French 


Wafers 
Salted pecans 
Apple jelly 


dressing 
English plum pudding Sauce 
Crackers Cheese Coffee 


Cream of Celery Soup—3 cups of 
celery cut in inch pieces, 2 cups boil- 
ing water, 1 sliced onion, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 3 tablespoons flour, 2 
cups milk, 1 cup cream, salt, pepper. 
Parboil the celery until soft, and rub 
through a seive. Scald onion in milk, 
remove onion, add milk to strained 
celery, stir in flour into which butter 
has been worked, add cream and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. 

Salted Pecans.—Remove the shell 
from the nuts carefully that the 
meats may not be broken. Fry in 
one-third cup of fat. using half lard 
and half butter, until a delicate 
brown. Care must be taken that they 
do not remain in the fat too long. 
Remove from the pan, drain and 
sprinkle with salt. 











$65.00 SEWING MACHINE 


Direct from Factory to You 


FOR $1925 sires 


| THIS 


With all 
Attachment, 











and we will ship you 
this elegant new Model 


: Send Only $1.0 


2 Golden Eagle Sewing Machine. On arrival 
examine it. and if satisfactory pay freight 
agent the balance (318.75). If youdo net find 
it satisfac'ory we will return your dollar and 
. pay freight both ways.—Catalog C6 FREE. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Company, 


106 Golten Eagie Bidg.. 
Machine Dept. C, 


Atlanta, Ga, 


Learn How to Think ! 


The Sheldon Schoo! wants an opportunity to ex- 
olain to you, free of all cost, how it is making 
thinkers out of men who before were mere plod- 
ders. Are you ready to hear the story? 

The big prizes in the world of business, the big 
positions, the big salar es, are going to the men 
who can think ahead = “How to develop thinking 
atility”’ is « ma ter of training—training that you 
“an acquire in your spare ‘ime at home. 
The Busivess Building and Salesmanship Courses 
of the Sheldon Schsol will easily put you in har- 
mony with the fundamental! luws which devel.p 
chinkiag men. 


Sheldon Men Have Learned How 


The Sheldon B ok is one of the most interesting 
pieces of b -iness literature ev r prepared It 
outlines the Sheldon Ivea and explains how Snel- 
don has applied all the laws of mind training to 
eversday business needs 

This book is mail-c Free to ambitious men. It 
points out specific ins'ances among more n 

i Sheldon men who, without except on, have 
impr»ved their «bility to think through Sheldon 
teachings. 

If you are seriously in earnest— write for The 
Sheldon Book, since you can do so without obliga- 
tion or cost 


THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 











Price, $1,25. ._. is 


1114 Republic Bidg., - - - Chicago, IIL 





NORTH STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF KINSTON. N. C. 

Operates only in the two Carolinas 
and has more Carolina lives insured than 
~~ other Carolina company. 

gents wanted where the company is 
aot now represented. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 
ees 
BOUT most things the Southern farmer has 
pride enough, but there are some very im- 
portant things concerning which he does 
not think enough of himself. The Western farm- 
er, for example, thinks his time and brain too 
valuable to be frittered away on one-horse plows 
and out-of-date implements. It is a pity that our 
Southern farmers do not yet feel themselves as 


good as the Western farmer in this Tepect. 
& 
The South Atlantic Corn Exposition was a great 


success, and gives glowing promise of the time 
when this section will be a corn-growing and 
stock-raising country. Don’t fail to read Profes- 


sor Barrow’s account of it. 
x 
Next week will be our Christmas issue and we 


shall try to have it full of the good cheer which 
belongs to the season. Let us right here, too, re- 
mind all readers once again to get their Christmas 
shopping done as early as possible, and to send all 
presents going by mail or express two or three 
days early. 


se 
We have found it necessary to change the dates 


of two of our Specials. The “Garden, Fruit and 
Truck Special” will be January 14, and the “Farm 
Equipment Special,’ January 28. And by the way, 
it is time to be getting in those letters for these 
special issues. 
a 

The whole aim of the Lloyd-George budget in 
England is to put taxation on those most able to 
bear it and lighten it on those least able to bear 
it. As an illustration, the budget largely in- 
creases taxation on automobiles, the tax ranging 
from $10.50 on cars of less than six and one-half 
horse power to $210 on cars of over sixty horse- 
power, doctors’ cars being taxed at only half these 
rates. It would be well if the machines were tax- 
ed at this rate in America and the proceeds used 
in improving the public roads. 


& 

Some time ago Jacksonville, Fla., set out to 
organize a Half Million Club, the object being to 
work toward a city of a half million population. 
When the officers of the organization began to 
investigate conditions they found that Jackson- 
ville had a very high death rate, and what hap- 
pened next is significant. They did not try to 


dodge the fact or accuse those who called atten- 
tion to it of ‘‘trying to hurt the town,” or of being 
“untrue to the South,’ but they faced the fact 
like men. ‘“‘Since this thing is so, or appears to 
be, we must set about remedying it.”” A program 
for better sanitation was mapped out, the alarm- 
ing facts about mortality from typhoid and ma- 
laria explicity set forth, and an appeal made to 
the citizens of the city. Among other things the 
appeal said: 

‘“‘We believe the facts that all home-seek- 
ers are entitled to know should not be cover- 
ed up. We believe a city that presents it- 
self to the world as ‘health resort’ and a 
‘tourists’ center’ should in fact possess the 
physical conditions that bring it above, and 
not below, the average of cities.” 

This sounds as if it came from full-grown men 
and not from childish weaklings afraid to face 
unpleasant truths. 

& 

We are sorry to see as good a paper as the Car- 
olina Union Farmer advocating the establishment 
by the Farmers’ Union of ‘our own buggy, wagon 
and implement factories.” It takes not only a 
knowledge of mechanics, but also an actual knowl- 
edge of the business side of manufacturing to 
make a success of such an enterprise, and such 
a venture by the Union would be almost certain 
to result in failure. The Farmers’ Union is doing 
a great work and has an exceedingly wide field to 
work in. It would be sheer folly for it to go to 
hunting trouble by going outside of the line of 
work it has already started in. If it ever goes to 
pieces, as so many organizations have, it will be 
from some such ill-advised venture as this. 





Buying Live Stock by Mail Order—lII. 


AST WEEK we discussed some of the diffi 
I | culties, misunderstandings and disagree 

ments which are certain to arise between 
buyers and sellers of live stock by mail, and in 
this one we wish to offer a few suggestions re- 
garding the settlement of these inevitable differ- 
ences. 

It is a disagreeable fact that all men who buy 
and sell live stock are not honest. Most of them 
are, however, and it is a mistake for either buyer 
or seller to conclude that the other is not honest 
just because a disagreement arises. While a few 
difficulties of this sort arise because of the dis- 
honesty of either buyer or seller, we are con- 
vinced that lack of knowledge on the part of one 
or both, or an assumption by the seller that the 
buyer does not know what constitutes a good ani- 
mal, is a much more frequent cause of disagree- 
ments. 

When a man buys or sells an animal by mail he 
should do so knowing that he is taking some risk 
and he should be ready and willing, in case of a 
disagreement, to assume and suffer part of the 
loss. 

The writer has bought several thousand dollars 
worth of live stock by mail, and has sold a larger 
amount in this way, so he feels that he can look 
at the question from both sides. 

Based, no doubt, on the foregoing statement 
that both seller and buyer should assume a part 
of the loss in disagreements regarding live stock 
sold by mail, a customary adjustment is for the 
buyer to pay the express charges one way and 
the seller to return the purchase price and pay 
the return express charges. In this case the buy- 
er and seller are each out the express charges one 
way; that is, the loss is equally divided. We be- 
lieve this is fair and right and is by all odds the 
best method of settling such disputes, unless the 
distance is too great, making the express charges 
too high. In such cases of high express charges, 
if the seller is satisfied that the purchaser is hon- 
est, he may make other concessions for the pur- 
pose of satisfying a customer. Believing that it 
pays to satisfy a customer, even though they be 
required to do more than simple justice demands, 
some few sellers demand that an animal which 
proves unsatisfactory be returned and refund the 
purchase price and pay express charges both ways. 
This is more than justice requires of the seller, 
and no buyer has a right to demand such in case 
the seller is an honest man; but as a matter of 
policy, we have found this the best method for 
the seller if he is trying to do a straight business 
and wishes to continue and build up a large trade. 

The demand of some buyers that they be paid 
for the keep and feed of an unsatisfactory animal 
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while in their hands, and that the seller pay the 
express charges both ways, is on the face of it 
absurd and justifies the seller in concluding that 
the buyer making such claims is ignorant of what 
is right, if not actually unfair. 

In case an animal is sold to be with young, or 
a male is sold as a breeder, and proves otherwise, 
the same settlement as above suggested is the 
most satisfactory as a general rule; but where 
both seller and buyer are honest, and want to ar- 
rive at a just settlement without returning the 
animal, because of high express charges, or for 
other reasons, one of the following methods may 
be followed: 

(1) The buyer after satisfying the seller that 
the animal in question is not a breeder, may sell 
the animal for meat or work and the seller pay 
him the difference between the buying and selling 
price with one-half the express charges. 

(2) If the parties still desire to trade, the first 
animal may be sold and the seller send another 
animal at a genuine reduction in price equal to 
the difference between the buying and selling 
price of the first animal; but in no case should 
the buyer be forced to accept such a method of 
settlement by the seller, against his wishes. Dis- 
agreements or differences of opinion as to color, 
quality or any minor matter are not sufficient 
cause for concluding that either buyer or seller is 
dishonest. 

In the foregoing suggestions regarding methods 
of settlement, we have given no regard to the 
“law,” but have stated what is customary and 
what we believe to be right and to the interest 
of the regular seller. 

In case either seller or buyer is convinced of, 
or even suspicious of, fraud or dishonesty, he 
should insist on the return of the animal with the 
adjustment of carrying charges as suggested. 
When both buyer and seller know their rights 
and want nothing more, and are both willing to 
share the losses which sometimes occur, settle- 
ments are usually easy. When either is ignorant’ 
or dishonest, the other will serve his interests 
best, and justice will be done, by insisting on the 
return of the animal with an equal division of the 
express charges. 





What is Lost by Burning the Cotton 
Stalks. 


R. B. W. KILGORE, State Chemist, of North 
D Carolina, states that: ‘‘The roots, stems, 

bolls and leaves corresponding to (or which 
produce) 500 pounds of lint cotton, are around 
3,145 pounds, or more than one and one-half tons, 
containing 67.7 pounds of nitrogen, 26.5 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, 50.3 pounds of potash, and 
59.3 pounds of lime; or the equivalent of five 
tons of good manure.”’ 

These figures are the result of actual weighing 
and analyzing, and not guess-work. 

North Carolina, or the parts of it where these 
tests were made, is pretty well toward the north- 
ern limit of the Cotton Belt and the proportion of 
roots, stems, bolls and leaves, to lint produced, 
is smaller than in more southern portions of the 
Cotton Belt. Hence it would seem quite prob- 
able that the figures obtained in North Carolina 
are under, rather than over, the average for the 
Cotton Belt. If this be true, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt it, the acre of land which produces 
a 500-pound bale of cotton also produces, on an 
average, approximately one and one-half tons of 
humus-forming material which is destroyed when 
the stalks are burned. This is the greatest need 
of our Southern soils, even the supposedly rich 
Mississippi Delta soils showing large increase in 
crops from the addition of humus-forming ma- 
terials. In addition to this, keeping In mind that 
the next greatest need of Southern soils is nitro- 
gen, it must not be forgotten that when the stalks 
which produce 500 pounds of lint are burned, 
there is a complete loss of 67.7 pounds of nitro- 
gen, which at 18 cents a pound is worth $12.18. 

Fire has ever been the bane of Southern agri- 
culture, and every scientific fact and all intelli- 
gent experience dictates that it must cease. We 
must use the implements and team force neces- 
sary to plow under all the vegetable matter that 
can not be used for feeding live stock; for with- 
out humus, Southern soils are poor, while with it, 
they will produce most abundantly. 

i common or mean in the hour of danger: nor 
do I now repent of the manner of my defence, 
and I would rather die having spoken after my 


manner, than speak in your manner and live.— 
Socrates to his judges. 





A Thought for the Week. 


THOUGHT that I ought not to do anything 
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XI.—A Visit to Two Leaders of New 
Japan. 





















America about a century ago could one day 

have interviewed Alexander Hamilton, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and then, by a bit of chron- 
ological magic, could the next day have visited 
Thomas Jefferson in his retirement at Monticello 
after leaving the Presidency, he would have had 
with regard to the new American Nation about 
such an experience as I have just had with re- 
gard to what we may regard as a new Nation, 
Japan. 

For yesterday I went by invitation to the home 
of Viscount Kentaro Kaneko (known to so many 
Americans during the Russo-Japanese War as 
Raron Kaneko), His Imperial Majesty’s Privy 
Councilor, ex-Secretary of Commerce, and an 
exponent of the Hamilton School of Politics in 
Japan, while to-day I went, according to the ar- 
rangements made by a Japanese newspaper 
friend, to interview Count Shigenobu Okuma, who 
while worshipping the Emperor with the devotion 
of all Japan, is in many other respects an advo- 
cate of Jefferson’s liberal policies. You are re- 
minded of Jefferson, too, in that having been one 
of the founders of the Nation and having held its 
highest office (next to the Emperor himself), he 
is now enjoying private life, full of years and of 
honors, in a rarely beautiful home, giving his 
time to politics and literature, and, with Jeffer- 
son’s own wonderful versatility, interested in 
everything that concerns the welfare of his coun- 
try or humanity. Like the Sage of Monticello, 
the Sage of Waseda is also especially interested 
in agriculture and education, Jefferson’s loved 
University of Virginia finding its Japanese paral- 
lel in Waseda University, founded by the Count 
and now one of the foremost educational institu- 
tions in Japan, while the ex-Premier’s interest in 
agriculture was shown by his splendid work as 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and is 
further illustrated by the beautiful grounds that 
surround his home, his garden being regarded as 
perhaps the best in Japan. He now holds no 
public office save as a member of the Genro, the 
“Blder Statesmen” of Japan, a small and vener- 
ableé group of Empire-builders whose counsel is 
sought in every time of National crisis. But my 
first visit being to Viscount Kaneko, I shall report 
it, and return later to the older statesman. To 
many of our leading Americans the charm of the 
Viscount’s personality and his breadth of infor- 
mation and vision are already known, for he has 
been five times in America, graduated at Harvard 
and was the first Japanese to receive his LL.D. 
from that institution, knew Emerson, Holmes, Cur- 
tis, Norton and Phillips Brooks, and in the Russo- 
Japanese War was especially acceptable as the 
unofficial diplomatic representative to the United 
States. His foreign travel and acquaintance, to- 
gether with his profound studies of the industrial 
history of European countries, and his service as 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, peculiarly 
fit him to discuss industrial conditions in Japan 
as compared with other countries 

After exchange expressions as to the friendship 
of America and Japan, the Viscount expressing 
the view that the passing ripple on the surface a 
year or two ago had only served to remind both 
Nations of the great and untroubled deeps be- 
low, I began by calling his attention to the low 
average daily wage of labor in Japan, and asked 
if he shared the view, held by so many author- 
ities, that the cheapness per capita is largely neg- 
atived by the fact that the Japanese labor has not 
yet developed any high degree of industrial ef- 
ficiency. 

“That,” he answered, “is my view, based upon 
long experience and study, both officially and un- 
officially. Take the clothing you have on: in 
spite of our low wage-scale, we can not make 
cotton or woolen goods except the poorest grades 
as cheap as they can be brought here from coun- 
tries ten thousand miles away. Or take the glass 
in the window there: it looked as if we might 
compete with the West, and glass factories were 
Started, but it has developed that we can buy 
glass cheaper than we can manufacture it. As 
you go south through the island, you will find a 
Tange of considerable mountains in the middle, 
backbone-like, with unnumbered waterfalls dash- 


These articles are copyrighted in part by The Progressive Farmer: 
but editors are welcome to use extracts from them provided due 
credit is given. 


L AN ENGLISH writer studying conditions in 


ing furiously down on their way to the sea on 
either side: consequently foreigners marvel at 
our great opportunities for electrical power, but 
practically every electric power company in Japan 
burns coal. We import electrical machinery from 
the United States, but when we set it up we sim- 
ply can’t get the results your people get. 

“T mention these things not by any means to 
disparage my countrymen, but simply to point out 
the obvious truth that while many of their good 
qualities are developed beyond those of Western 
nations, when it comes to industries on a large 
scale—when we get away from the old crafts and 
family industries in which we surpass the world— 
why, then, the newness of our endeavor tells in a 
hundred hindering ways. Take pottery, silk 
making, lacquer-ware, wood carving, and a hun- 
dred other industries, and in these generations 
of inherited skill give us supremacy, but the mo- 
ment we turn to modern industrial machinery in 
factory or shop—engine, motor, electric power—- 
that moment it becomes apparent that only 
through the universal cosmic process of slow evo- 
lution may we come to leadership, even in the 
Orient. Nor do I speak empirically. Numbers of 
times I have attempted to work out some indus- 
trial policy which had succeeded, and could not 
but have succeeded in Germany, England, or 
America, only to meet general failure here owing 
to the silent and unconsidered elements of a dif- 
ferent environment. Take this match-box: one of 
your workmen in America with your machinery 
will strike out five or six times a man’s product 
in Japan. Get on the tram-car here in Tokyo, 
and you will find the wheels rust-eaten—never 
cleaned, never oiled: a street car monopoly in a 
city of 1,800,000 people paying dividends of not 
over 6 per cent. Because Japan has scored such 
political achievements and has so_ successfully 
conducted two mighty wars, there is, I regret to 
say, no reason for assuming that the next twenty 
years will show an equally dramatic and remark- 
able advance in manufacturing and commerce. We 
have been warriors from the beginning—and suc- 
cessful warriors almost without exception—and 
we have had an orderly government for thousands 
of years, but all this time our people have been 
agricultural. Our military and political achieve- 
ments were but the fruitage of policies deep- 
rooted in the fertile soil of long history, but in- 
dustrial endeavor is new to us. In industry we 
are weak and in commerce still weaker. All the 
machinery of sale, transportation, exchange, ware- 
housing, credits must be slowly built up.” 

“TI take it as your view then,” I asked the Vis- 
count, “that there will never be any seriously 
damaging industrial competition on the part of 
Japan, because just as her people increase their 
efficiency, just so will wages increase—they have 
already increased 40 per cent in the last ten yeary, 
I believe,—and at the same time the standard of 
living will advance proportionately?” 

The Viscount answered that this was his the- 
ory. “The Anglo-Saxon people have been a ma- 
chine-working and trading folk from the begin- 
ning; ours have not. You have the colored race 
in the South almost absolutely worthless in manu- 
facturing as experience has shown, but the Eng- 
lishman, German, Irishman and even Italian 
seems to take to machinery as a duck to water. 
Too many authorities look only at the per capita 
cost of labor. The real criterion is the cost of 
output, and from that standpoint the alleged 
cheapness of our labor is seen in an entirely dif- 
ferent light. We shall have to encourage our in- 
dustrial development either by the American pol- 
icy of protection, or the German policy of more 
direct supervision and aid.” 

In conclusion, my distinguished host expressed 
the opinion that the cotton mills in Japan are 
making but little greater profits than American 
mills. They are fighting factory labor legislation 
on the ground that only with child labor and 
night work with women can they meet foreign 
competition, and there is already strenuous bid- 
ding between mills for the more efficient labor. 
“If a mill starts at one point and makes 10 or 
12 per cent, paying labor 50 sen (25 cents) a 
day, another mill is likely to follow soon and of- 
fer 60 sen (30 cents), taking away most of the 
labor from mill No. 1. Financially, economically, 


(Continued on page 992.) 
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“What's The News?” 


P visstce e TAFT has appointed Associate 






























Justice Edward D. White, of Louisiana, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Judge 
Willis Van Devanter, of Wyoming, and Joseph 
Lamar, of Georgia, were appointed Associate Jus- 
tices. The nomination of Justice White was im- 
mediately confirmed by the Senate, and all the 
appointments seem to be well received. Judges 
White and Lamar are Democrats. Chairman 
Knapp of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was appointed the head of the newly created 
Court of Commerce. 
* *& * 
The population of the United States is an- 
nounced as 93,402,151. The figures by States 





follow: 
Per cent 
STATES. 1910. 3900. Increase | 
AVQUAWIA: 6.66668 2,138,093 1,828,697 16.9 
IU ISOUG 6.5 6:60!’ 204,354 122,931 66.2 
Arkansas ....... 1,574,449 1,311,564 20.0 
CANIGFOIA 2.6... 2,377,549 1,485,053 60.1 
WOIGTHUO 66666 6% 799,024 539,700 48.0 
Connecticut 1,114,756 908,420 22.7 
Delaware ...... 202,322 184,735 9.5 
Dis. of Columbia. 331,069 278,718 18.8 
WHOA 8st sees 751,139 528,542 42.1 
WHOOERIA 65 6a es 2,609,121 2,216,331 Bl fey 
WIA 646s oO Saws 325,594 161,772 101.3 
PEREGED 460 a oss os 5,638,591 4,821,550 16.9 
MGIGUED. 6 oss ae< 2,700,876 2,516,462 7.3 
DOWER 6 ate kes 2,224,771 2,231,853 *0.3 
WEWNBOR 363 66 ees 1,690,949 1,470,495 15.0 
Kentucky ...... 2,289,905 2,147,174 6.6 
Louisiana ...... 1,656,388 1,381,625 19.9 
1 ot 742,371 694,466 6.9 
Maryland... 1,295,346 1,188,044 9.0 
Massachusetts 3,366,416 2,805,346 20.0 
DRCHICGH 2.64645 2,810,173 2,420,982 16.1 
Minnesota ...... 2,075,708 1,751,394 18.5 
Mississippi ..... 1,797,114 1,551,270 15.8 
Missouri ....... 3,293,335 3,106,665 6.0 
BYOUUHEE. 6.0.6. 376,053 243,329 54.5 
NOUDFASEA ....... 1,192,214 1,066,300 11.8 
INNGVAGS osc6sces 81,875 42,335 93.4 
New Hampshire . 430,572 411,588 4.6 
New Jersey ..... 2,557,167 1,833,669 yi yf 
New Mexico 327,301 195,310 67.5 
New York ...... 9,113,279 7,268,394 25.4 
North Carolina .. 2,206,287 1,893,810 16.5 
North Dakota ... 577,056 319,146 80.8 
01) ae 4,767,121 4,157,545 14.7 
Oklahoma ...... 1,657,155 790,391 109.7 
OPERB © 6666s. 6 66: 672,765 413,536 62.7 
Pennsylvania 7,665,111 6,302,115 21.6 
Rhode Island 542,610 428,556 26.6 
South Carolina .. 1,515,400 1,340,316 13.1 
South Dakota .. 583,888 401,570 45.4 
Tennessee ...... 2,184,789 2,020,616 8.1 
ROMS 65 55616 onde dud's 3,896,542 3,048,710 27.8 
LU Ree ae 373,351 276,749 34.9 
VOPMIONE okies 355,956 343,641 3.6 
Virginia. ...63. :.. 3,062,612 1,854,184 11.2 
Washington 1,141,990 518,103 112.0 
West Virginia ... 1,221,119 958,800 27.4 
Wisconsin ...... 2,333,860 2,069,042 12.7 
Wyoming ...... 145,965 92,531 57.7 
BANGER 4%. 006% 64,356 63,592 1.3 
tl 191,909 154,001 24.6 
Porto Rico ... 1,118,012 953,243 ee 
Mil’y and naval ..:... 91,219 éuelate 
Total, Si sass 93,402,151 77,256,630 
*Decrease. 
ss 8 


The National River and Harbor Congress of 
which Congressman Jos. E. Randall is president, 
met at Washington December 7. The work of 
the body seems about to result in a comprehen- 
sive and business-like plan of water-way construc- 
tion instead of the piecemeal, haphazard system 
of the past. 

* * * 

Congress has done little except pass some ap- 
propriation bills. It seems to be agreed that 
there is to be a piecemeal revision of the tariff, 
but little is likely to be done at this session. 

* *€ & 

The Government’s present majority in Great 
Britain will remain practically unchanged by the 
present elections. 4 

s e 2 

The latest Government estimate of the cotton 

crop is 11,426,000 bales. 
ss 8 

Fighting is still reported from various places in 

Mexico. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 





The Greatest Advertising Medium 
They Ever Used. 


Mulberry, Tenn , Nov. 12, 1910. 


The Progrestive Farmer and Gazette, 

Raleigh, N C. 

Dear Sirs:—You will enclosed find ch 

of copy for ad. We have sold out of bred gilts 
and sows for the present. The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette is the greatest advertis- 
ing medium we have ever tried. 

Very truly yours, 

L. M. Whitaker & Co. 




















A LALIT ES TOE SILT 
BERKSHIRES 


Registered service boar. 3 years cld. J. P. 125082, 
fine dish-face specimen, weighing 800 pounds, In 
prime condition and fit to head any he'd. 

Also five fine wnregistered sows and gilts to 
farrow next Spring. 


R. P. Steinheimer, - - - Brooks, Ga. 


Cattle—Pigs—Sheep 


Red ttle, Poland China pigs and Dorset 
— "ih vcaaparel and of the best breeding. 
Prices 





reasonable. 


Arrowhead Farm, 
Samuel B. Woods, Pr: p., - Charlottesville, Va. 


Pjuroc-Jersey Hogs 


eorrect type, royally bred, rich in color, all 

pI nme Extra lot of pigs from 2 to 6 months 

old ready to ship Ali bred gilts and sows sold 
Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., :: Mulberry, Tena. 


Heifers, Bull Calf. Saddie Mare 


t istered Hereford Heifers. 
= wall calf . A number of bigh-grades. One 
fine Kentucky saddle mare 6 years cld and sound 
Prices reasonable. W. E. Shipley, Valle Craces, WN. C. 


POLAND CHINA PiGS 


fred by boars, Ist at Ternessee State Fair and 
will weigh 750 pounds. Sows large and prolific. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
6 


Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Haibess stallions, 


e have more by Jacks and 
tallions than ever beiore. A 
tee back of every one that fs as sulid as the 
Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine. 
Stock ages for sale. 
J F.COOK &CO., Lexington. Ky. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C, 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 
































Cattle. At heaa of herd /m 
well, Jr., of § who sold 
for $11600.00, 


Holetein Bull Cait, ing 115 
ernie weighing Ibs. at birth, 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
We brees and raise the 
m th Kentucky J 
Buy trom us and save the 
specuiator's profit. Write 
to-day for _— on jacks, 
fennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 
JOB. BD. WRIGHT, Junoriom Crey, Ky 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount. N. 6,, 
BH. M. AVANT. Manager and Salesman. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 





“re 




















Eminent X at the bead of vera, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at peoeens, 
out have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. Tuese bulls 
are from cows t ve made over 400 
pounds butter in tweive months. Choice 
Berkebires of al) ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N C. 
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THE BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


XI.—Ayrshire, Dutch Belted, French 


Canadian and Kerry— 


Four Dairy Breeds of Minor Importance. 


By Tait Butler. 


YRSHIRES.--This special dairy 
A breed, which ranks fourth in 

point of numbers and popular- 
ity in the United States, is of Scotch 
origin, and possesses dairy qualities 
of a high order. The breed, how- 
ever, is little known in the South, 
and indeed exists in this country 
only in small numbers outside of 
New York, Massachusetts, and a few 
other northeastern States. 

The Ayrshire is of medium size, 
being considerably smaller than the 
Holstein, and some larger than the 
other dairy breeds, except the Dutch 
Belted. Cows average about 1,000 


while the fore udder is especially 
food and the rear part well develop- 
ed and carried well up behind. The 
teats, however, are sometimes rather 
small. In temperament Ayrshires are 
inclined to be nervous, but they are 
active and probably the best rustlers 
and grazers of the four prominent 
dairy breeds. They do not mature 
Qs early as some others, but their 
breeding qualities are excellent. 
Dutch Belted.—This breed of dairy 
cattle from Holland has secured little 
prominence in this country. They 
are smaller than the Holsteins, which 
in other respects, they resemble 





A Typical 


to 1,050 pounds, while bulls should 
weigh 1,300 to 1,500 pounds. In 
color the standard allows red of any 
shade, brown er white or a mixture 
of these, but each color must be dis- 
tinctly defined. Red and _ white, 
flecked with the red inclining either 
to yellowish or brownish, is the pre- 
vailing eolor. Many animals, how- 
ever, are largely white, especially on 
those parts of the body back of the 
shoulders. 

In quantity of milk produced the 
Ayrshires are inferior to Holsteins, 
but superier to the other dairy 
breeds, as high as 85 pounds of milk 
in one day being recorded, and one 
cow of the breed, Alice Douglas, hav- 
ing a record ef 12,617 pounds of milk 
in @ year. 

As a butter producer the Ayrshire 
is probably inferior to several other 
breeds, the per cent of butter-fat 
ranging from 3.5 to 4 per cent. 

As a producer of meat the Ayr- 
shire ranks first in point of quality 
ameng the dairy breeds, but in size 
is inferior to the Holstein. 


In general form the Ayrshire 
shows the wedge skape of the dairy 
form to a marked degree, especially 
as regards the large development of 
the back part of the body and the 
hind quarters. The head is of mod- 
erate length and broad, the neck of 
good length, the ribs well sprung and 
the depth of body marked. The hind 
quarters are more of the beef type, 
inasmuch as they are more fleshy 
than the other dairy breeds. The 
rump is straight and long, the tail 
being set rather high. No dairy 
treed presents a more perfect udder 
development. The pendant, or hang- 


,ing, form of udder is rarely seen.: 


Ayrshire. 


somewhat, being more nearly the size 
of the Ayrshire. In color they are 
invariably black with a band of white 
around the body varying considerably 
in width, from not more than a foot 
to the extent of reaching from hips 
to near the shoulders. The udder 
development is not of the best, there 
being a frequent deficiency in fore 
udder and the teats are too close 
together. 

The only public test of this breed 
in America, the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in 1901, placed them eighth in 
yield of milk, tenth in net profit on 
butter produced, and tenth in amount 
of churned butter, out of the ten 
breeds in the test. 

French Canadian.—This is a very 
hardy, small type of cattle little 
known outside of the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

In color they are solid black, or 
black with a yellow fawn stripe alony 
the back and around the muzzle 
Brownish brindle or brown with 
black points are also seen. 

In size they are small, cows weigh- 


|Registered Jersey Bul Calf 


A Bargain at $40.00 


Four months old, solid fawn color, bleck 
tengue and switch: an extra good individ al, 
so nd and well g-uwn—and just see his pedi- | 
gres.—First dam by Ethleel 7th’s a-n, by 
Eth'eei’s Son, by Faney Harry (sire of 87 in the 
liat) by Lord Harry (sire of 19 teste’ cows) 
On sire’s side, second dam Ethleei 7th. third 
Kkthleel (19 Ibs 14 oz.) dam of Ethlee! 2nd 
(3 lbs 15 oz , with first calf—world's record) 
Second.d4n by Fancy’s Jublice by Ethleel 
20d’ Jubilee by Sowhern Prince cut of 
Ethleel znd. 

firet neek gets him, f.o b. cars hee. No 
need for long correspondence; money refund- 
ed if not as represented. 

R -gistered Berkshire pigs from royally bred 
priz. winning stuck. Now booking rders for 
February delivery. Write your wants. 


JNO. F. TUCKER & SONS, - Smyrna, Tenn. 




















BERKSHIRE PI6S| 
WiTH GOOD HEADS = 


New arrivals every few months— nd they 
are the kind the discriminating farmers and 
breeders are always io king for. 


Cochran's 
Premier ‘ : 
123891 aR Rear oy 


The former was the champion age boar and 
aleo the gr«nd champion st ‘he State Fair 1910; 
the later was the champion year ing »t the 
fair. fh se great bours are mated to grand 
sows by Royal Charisie, Lee’s Premier 8rd, 
D rset Lee of Bi:tmore, Livingston Master. 
piece, Cochran's Premier, and Lura Buvol- 
weavel, Price reascnat le. 


HI. KORY FARM, F. A Cochran, Prep.. Derita,N.C 














RED POLL CATTLE 


Thiif:y farmers and th-ir families hancle the 
live et-ck. Red Polled cows ana bu:'s are born. 
leas. therefore decile and easily hxndied. T) ey 
are monry makers, Fie Christmas vitt«; think 
of it for 1911! Beet, butter sno milk. Better buy 
a bull cal: and cose bim.on your c ws to wet b g- 
ger, snoother more vigur. usc lves. Send a pos- 
tal right now for tucts, figures ano pictures 


W. 6. McAnES, BELVIDERE FARM, LIAWO.D WNC. 


Young Mules 


One pair. six ard seven months old Hardy, 
vig.-rous, sound and well xr w:, i: fine conaition; 
males. If trea‘ed ana fed right, wil weigh over 
2,000 Ibs wh. n matured Kaised on my faim. 
rice $160, f.0 b 


W. B. MEARES, 
Belvidere Farm, - - Linwood, N. C. 


BeERKSHIRES 
fWetisiriti: ttt ts 

E. LODGE ROSS, Bedford City, Va. 

PURE BRED ANGUS CATTLE 


ANGORA GO‘TS OR KERKSBIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, a prices, A 1 references. 
adre 


88 
A. M. WORDEN, - - - - Tullahoma, Tenn. 


100 BERKSH.RE PIGS 


FOR SALE 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has charge of my herd, and an ex- 
pert from that department has super- 
vision of all our breeding work We 
are breeding pure-bred hegs and pedi- 
greed seed corn. Nothing but choice 
stock suid, a'l culls go to the pork bar- 
rel. Buy where you get the best. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON 
Newberry, :: Scuth Carolina. 


If You Want the BEST, Buy 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pizs from registered stock now ready for deliv- 
ery. JOHN L HESCER, Diurnam, N. C. 




















Registered Duroc-Jerseys 
A fine lot. f fall pizs, re dy for shipment at 


$10 (0 each. Mai‘e and females not ekin. I have 
rec: ntly purchased Terra: e View Farm, £80 acres 
in Bedfurd Conrty, Va, near the m: untains, 
After January first ali shipmerte will be msde 
from Terrace View Farm, post- ffice, Forest De- 
pot: exoress office, Goode, Va. Until January ist 
address me at St-rlirg Stock Farm, Petersburg, 
Va.: after that date ut ne Va, 


WATSON. ; 
Willow Glen 


Shorthorns For Sale 


Since the loss of my large barn and all 
its contents, including 21 head of Short- 
horns by fire on Nov, 6th, I have decided 
to sell the rest of the herd ai private 
treaty, as I have no feed or shelter for 
them. H..ve to offer 23 head of Scotch- 
topped cows ard heifers, Sultan Bride- 
yroom 320275, and two bull calves. 

Write me your wants or come and see 
them at once, as they must all be sold. 


DR. D. M. KIPPS, 
Front Royal, - - z 


PURE 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Young sows in farrow, $25.00; pigs, 
$:6.00 per pair. Eligible to reyistration. 


Burt & Hicks, - Biscoe, N. C. 
Registered Jersey Bull 


Dairy type, at bargain Sire Biltmore’s Torment. 
Dam, He.»ura Marceller Dam gav+ 445 p -unds 
buttec 1909, ote for tull particulars 

K. 


BECKWITd, Lumberton, N. C. 
We vffex iop- 


ANGUS CAI i Lk. notchere of 


goth sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 3 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Va: 





Virginia. 
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ing from 600 to 750 pounds and bulls 
from 900 to 1,000 pounds. 

The udders are large and the teats 
well placed and on the whole they 
possess dairy qualities of rather a 
high order, but their chief points of 
superiority over some other breeds 
are their excellent grazing qualities 
and hardy nature. 

The Kerry.—This dairy breed of 
western Ireland is known at home as 
the “poor man’s cow.” They are 
small, but as milk producers rank 
high. There are two types of Kerry, 
the ‘“‘True Kerry” and the ‘Dexter 
Kerry,” the latter being the smallest 
of all the British breeds of cattle. 
They are good grazers and hardy, 
but they are little known in this 
country, and probably do not pos- 
sess dairy and other qualities suf- 
ficient to justify their general use 
in this country. 





It is probably unfortunate, rather 
than otherwise, that there are so 
many breeds of dairy cattle, and for 





Aunt Macrina, Owned by G. G. Gibbs, Marksboro, N. J. 


the South any man should be able to 
find what he needs among the four 
most prominent dairy breeds, Jer- 
seys, Guernseys, Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires, 

The following is perhaps as fair 
and accurate a comparison of these 
breeds as can be given: 

In quantity of milk produced the 
breeds rank: 1, Holstein; 2, Ayr- 
shire; 3, Guernsey; 4, Jersey; there 
being little difference between the 
Guernsey and Jersey. 

In richness or quality of milk the 
breeds stand: 1, Jersey; 2, Guera- 
sey; 3, Ayrshire; 4, Holstein. 

In color of milk the order is: 1, 
Guernsey; 2, Jersey; 3, Ayrshire; 4, 
Holstein. 











Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.60 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per equare 

BS ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
, galvanised oails and liquid cement 
ecating, (which are ship the core of 
each roll) to properly lay 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Get our prices Pai Cement. 
n=«-.™ 





In size they are: 1, Holstein; 2. 
Ayrshire; 3, Guernsey; 4, Jersey. 

In early maturity: 1, Jersey; 2, 
Guernsey; with little difference be- 
tween the Ayrshire and Holstein for 
3rd and 4th place. 

In ability to stand hardships and 
rustle for a living, which is of doubt- 
ful dairy value, if indeed it is not 
otherwise, the breeds rank: 1, Ayr- 
shire; 2, Jersey; 3, Guernsey; 4, Hol- 
stein. 

The National associations for the 
promotion and registration of the 
dairy breeds are as follows: 

Jersey.—The American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club, J. J. Hemingway, Secretary, 
8 West 17th street, New York, N. Y 

Holstein.—Holstein - Friesian As- 
sociation of America, F. L. Hough- 
ton, Secretary, Battleboro, Vt. 

Guernsey.—The American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club, Wm. H. Caldwell, 
Secretary, Peterboro, N. H. 

Ayrshire.—The American Ayrshire 
Breeders Association, C. M. Winslow, 
Secretary, Brandon, Vt. 


Dutch Belted.—Dutch Belted Cat- 
tle Association of America, H. B. 
Richards, Secretary, Easton, Pa, 





DO YOU NEED A SILO? 


Messrs, Editors: During the past 
summer assistance was. given in 
building 47 silos in North Carolina. 
The building of many of these was 
put off until so late in the season 
that it was impossible to give the 
parties the assistance that we would 
have liked. 

The silo furnishes a succulent feed 

all winter, saves the entire corn 
plant, increases the milk flow, cheap- 
ens the ration and keeps the animals 
in better health. 
From 30 to 50 per cent of the 
corn crop is lost under the present 
conditions of curing fodder--this can 
be saved by the use of a silo: 

If any reader has ten or more 
cows it will pay him to build a silo, 
and now is the time to get ready. 
Find out where you can get hoops, 
lugs and cement, or any other ma- 
terial needed. Figure on the cost of 
filling, etc. See if you can not get 
two or three of your neighbors in- 
terested in the matter and go to- 
gether in buying equipment so that 
the expense of starting this new 
work will be divided. 

Now is the time to get busy with 
pencil, paper and ‘“‘thinker,”’ and find 
ouf whether you can afford to do 
without a silo longer. 

J. A. CONOVER. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Little pigs may be kept from dan- 
ger of crushing by the mother by 
having a fender made of a scantling, 
rail or pole securely fastened, say 
eight inches from the wall, and the 
same distance from the floor. The 
pigs will quickly learn the protec- 
tion afforded by this device when the 
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DE LAVAL 
The Cream Separator by 
which all others are judged 


For more than thirty years the DE LAVAL has been 
acknowledged as the world’s standard. 


You may hear it said of some 
separator that ‘‘It’s as good as a 
DE LAVAL,” or if some competing 
salesman wants to make his argu- 
ment particularly strong he’ll say 
“It’s better than a DE LAVAL.”’ 
The concern with a cheaply and 
poorly constructed machine says 
“Just as good asa DE LAVAL and 
costs less.’’ 

Everywhere the DE LAVAL is 
recognized by experienced creamery- 
men and dairymen and even by makers of inferior competing 
machines as the 


World’s Standard 


The cream separator is more frequently used than any 
other machine on the farm, and for that reason, if for no other, 
only the very best should be purchased, and that’s the DE 
LAVAL. 

The more you come to know about cream separators the 
more apt vou will be to buy a DE LAVAL. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


991 























road 42 E. Madison Street Drumm & Sacramento Sts 
1CNEW vORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ili treet 14 & 16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
176-1 T ONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 


More Than 1,250,000 De Lavals in Use 























I am the Only Man Offering a 
\ Modern Horse Collar—Try Mine 


1 One Year—I’ll Pay the Freight 


/ O matter where you live, I want to pay the 
N freight to you on one of my horse collars. 
Use my collar one year. After that, send it F. 
back and get your money if not satisfied. You've 
wasted enough i eed on pect col- 
lars. You've tortured your horsesenough. Leave § 

Fe one Coniar it to me to save you money, prevent galled horses 
Man. and make harnessing easier. Just send me your 


name and address on a postal. 
HAMELESS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE iiorse cours 


are the only modern collars made. No leather, no hames, no pads, no straps or 
buckles. It is made of highly polished, zinc-coated steel; lighter, stronger, adjust- 
able in size, and puts the draft where it belongs. I’ve sold a hundred thousand, and 
never a horse or mule galled when properly fitted. It even cures sore necks and 
galled shoulders. Troublesome, expensive leather collars must go. Sweat pads do 
the galling. Send for the fasts and opinions of high authorities. Most dealers sell 
my collars. If yours doesn’t, order from me direct. I'll pay freight to you and send 
your money back at the end of a year, if you say so. Send postal. That's all. 


FRED SLOCUM, Gen’IMsr.  Johnston-Slocum Co., 700 State St., Caro, Mich. = 


















yerything for the dairyman. 
Uaval cream sep*rators, New Holland feed mill® 
and ga‘ oline engines, Indiana silos. A postal. wil! 
bring our free catalogue “A."”” 


NASHVILLE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Inc., 





(Creamery and Dairy Supplies 9 


Agents for De 


CORDS INIOHOURS 


saws DOWN 
vE } 
+> Backache . igh a 







NE MAN, It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
or a Ps % FREE c.talog No.B ; showin: low price 


Nashville, Tenn. ona nnspea, eis adee gets rsseMcy. 


and .cstimoni 








Folding Sawing Mach. .158. 4a -* on St., Chicago, Bf. 


arm Press Made. 
$30 HAY PRESS Peek tcn guaranteed Write 
for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Ce., Atlanta, Ga. 


The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 








A Dixie Fea Huller 
makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Flulle and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per, bushel. 
Many have given entire satis- 
pant mon 0 pe. ll- 
ustra cat tee upor 
request. Write today Dept. 22 
SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Rome, Ga. 











sow Hes down.—-Swinge in :America.. -}: 









DEHORNING 
GLIPPER 


Dehorn Your Cattle! 


Dehorned cattle stand closer, are morequiet, 
poy mene milk, fatten easier, can’t hook man 
or beas 

Use LHAVITT’S Dehorners, the invention 
of a veterinary surgeon. &mple, effective, 
easy to handle. Ask your hardware dealer 
aboutit and send for our free booklet. » 

LEAVITT MFG. CO., Manafacturers, 
No. & Griggs Street, ‘URBANA, ILL. 











Automobile Instructions 


Autcmobile driving. repairing, upkeep and gen- 
t bile hani thoroughly toeght 








era 

the Automobile School of Mechanics, 177 W. 
chell oh, Aiton. Ge, Sun learn in 4108 — 
Geud jebs waiting for ¢ men. Terms 4 
tuition low. Write for information. Night and 
day classes; prepare now for the winter and 








\ spring demand, 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ade for our sive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 

















Buff Orpington cockerels. C. H. Whitaker, Jr., 
Route 7, Greensboro, 

Nice S. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels for sale 
W. H. Long, Cherryville, N. C. 

For sale—Toulouse geese, $5.00 for trio. Mrs. 
R. W Scott, Haw River, N. C 





For sale—Prolific corn and Toole cotton seed. 
P. G. Shannonhouse, Edgefield. S C. 





See our lime ad. in another column. 


Breslauer, 
Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Handy bame fasteners for sale. Price 50c post- 
paid. Roy Barnett, Union Rigde, N. C. 








Registered Dutch Belted bull and calves forsale 
by G. G. Gibbs, Marksboro, New Jersey. 

Wild turkeys wanted for breeding purposes. 
White Feather Farms, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wanted -Posi'ion as superintendent of farm. 
Experienced. J H. Robinson, Americus, Ga, 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. C L. Neel, 
Western slope Ranch, Route 2, Salisbury, N.C. 





Wanted—500 bushels peas and soy beans. Wa- 
tauga Valley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn 





To way—Cow peas, all varieties; peanuts; chufas; 
eotton seed. Z M. L. Jeffreys. Goldsboro, N.C 


Wanted—100 bushels of sound, clean peas. Als + 
= om mules. W.A. Potts & Sons, Davidson, 








White Orpington cockerels, May hatched, $1.59 
to 83.00. Philo Greeder strain. Sam Allen, 
Star, N.C 





Wanted—To buy any number of bushels of chu- 
fas. Name price and quantity. Drawer 445, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield 
and Succession cabbage plants for sale, by N. B. 
Dawson, Conetoe, N. C. 





Lettuce, collard. parsley, and strawberry plants 
Asparagusand rhubarb roots. Horse radirh rets 
Price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N.C. . 





For sa'e—One pure bred Berkshire boar, two 
years old weighing 300 pounds. A fine fellow 
First check for $85 gets him. John L. Wiggins. 
Holly Hill, S. C. 





Wanted—Poultryman, unmarried, with experi- 
ence in running incubators and brooders. 
references required. Address “‘Poultryman,” Pro 
gressive Farmer. 





For sale—100 White Wyandottes, ready for 
Isying. Also Light Brahmas, Black Langshans 
and some nice Bronze turkey toms. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Sumter County, Georgia’s Famous County of 
Good Roads and Five Million Dollar Crops. Sena 
for illustrated pamphlet to Secretary of 
Trade, Americus, Ga. 





Columbian Wyandottes, R. I. Reds both comb: 
S C. B. Orpingtons and Brown Leghorns. In 
dian Runner cocker-ls. $1.00 to $5.00. Thirty 
pullets. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 





Pennsylvania No. 2 pea and grain thresher and 
six horse power pasol:ne engine mounted on same 
truck for sale. Was bought new last season and 
eo well cared for. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, 





Amin the real estate business, making farm- 
ing lands a specialty. If you wish to buy, sell 
or lease a farm write me. A number of highly 
a farms for rent. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 





Batts’ four-ear prolific seed corn. The kird that 
produced in 1909, 226% bushels per acre. Quanti- 
ty limited. Siogle bushel, $2 5u; % bushel, 61.50; 
peck, $1.00. It’s worth a trial. O. K. Taylor, 
Whitakers, N. C. 





Wanted—A competent man to mansge an es- 
tablished and profitable daigy. Will sel] an in- 
terest in the business and Pay a good salary to 
manager. Apply with references to X, care Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Won first 
prizes at Piedmont fair ard extra prize of $18.00 
lamp. Hatched lastof May. Young toms weigh 
from 14 to 18 ibs., nice hens, $7.00 per pair. Oliver 
J. Conrad, R. F. D. 2, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. To introduce my 
high grade cabbage piants to those who have not 
used them before, will send one thousand, either 
Wakefield or Succession, for only $1.25, and give 
you absolutely free my famous dollar collection of 

len seeds. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, 3. C. 








For Sale— Horse Commercial Fertilizer Distri- 
butors. Will broadcast, put in open furrows or 
top-dress. The only distributor on the market 
that can be adjusted to meet all the requirements 
of the farm at all seasons of the year. Write for 
Particulars. Agents wanted. Patrick, 
Woodward, S. C. 





Registered Eseex service boars, sows in farrow, 
and pies; grade sows in farrow, pigs for slaughter; 
pure bred Poland Cnisa pigs; Mammoth Bronze 
turkevs; pure bred Angora goats. Ten varieties 
poultry; eggs, $1.00. Crate light. Money back if 
not pl.ased. Disc plows cheap, J. E. Co ¥ 
Connellys Springs, N. ©. 





A VISIT TO TWO LEADERS OF 
NEW JAPAN. 


(Continued from page 989.) 


and industrially, our Nation is going 
through a trying period just now, 
and while we expect slowly to de- 
velop industrial efficiency and com- 
mercial skill, there is no reason for 
thinking that we are going to absorb 
the wealth of the world.’”’ At the 
same time the Viscount pointed out 
that our American manufacturing is 
very wasteful, by-products which 
would be scrupulously saved and 
other economies which would be ef- 
fected in any old country, being en- 
tirely neglected by us, as his obser- 
vation had shown. He also expressed 
the view that the talk of internation- 
al arbitration and disarmament is 
visionary. The $3,000,000 building 
at The Hague is a stupendous joke 
in his view. The big Nations, he 
declared, wish to carry their own 
navies to the maximum, and then 
limit the size other Nations may 
build. And when I expressed the 
view that the Japanese requirement 
for two years service in the army isa 
tremendous burden, his reply was 
that it had saved them from Russia, 
and such an aid was not to be dis- 
missed, whatever the cost. 

When I visited Count Okuma I 
took up much the same line of con- 
versation as with the younger states- 
man, and found the ex-Prime Minis- 
ter with different views on many 
questions. Labor, he declared, might 
be two or three times more efficient 
in America, but the discrepancy in 
wages—possibly 5 to 1—would still 
leave a great margin in favor of 
Japanese cheapness of output, though 
he added that this advantage was 
partially outweighed by the fact that 
not only labor but factory manage- 
ment is also very much below Amer- 
ican standards—a fact, which I 
think Viscount Kaneko included in 
his general references. ‘‘Progress in 
several directions will run along to- 
gether,”’ the Count declared. ‘‘Great- 
er efficiency, higher wages, and in 
time labor unions, Socialism and 
fiercer competition. Altogether, how- 
ever, I take a decidedly optimis- 
tic view as to the future of manu- 
facturing in Japan. Nor do I believe 
that a protective tariff is essential to 
its development, or desirable from 
the standpoint of our National inter- 
ests as a whole. On the contrary, I 
am confident that the mischievous ef- 
fects of the new law will be appar- 
ent before it has been in effect three 
years, and that successful agitation 
for a change will follow. In short, 
I think we shall see the error of our 
ways before the evil becomes as deep- 
ly rooted as it has in America. Your 
Nation’’—and here the Count laugh- 
ed with the benevolent and conta- 
gious chuckle of an old man who has 
gathered earth’s wisdom without los- 
ing life’s joys,—‘‘your Nation, with 
regard to protection, is somewhat in 
the plight of an old opium-eater. He 
ought to reform, but he may kill 
himself if he quits too suddenly. But 
I am glad to see that you are begin- 
ning to realize that this is no reason 
for not going boldly about a gradual 
process of reform.” 

The Count here talked of Ameri- 
can politics at some length, and ex- 
pressed his especial interest in the 
Insurgent movement in the Republi- 
can party, and Mr. Roosevelt’s alli- 
anee with it. “I have long been an 
admirer of Mr. Roosevelt,” the Count 
declared, “but the progressive atti- 
tude he has taken since coming back 
from Africa has convinced me more 
firmly than ever before that he is 
one of the soundest leaders as well 
as one of the most striking figures of 
our time.” 

Reverting to the protective tariff 
for Japan, Count Okuma followed 
much the same line of argument as 
in his Oseke speech in 1906 from 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


which I quoted in a previous letter. 
Objectionable in principle at any 
time, because protection means sim- 
ply taxing the people without their 
knowing it, for the benefit of special 
classes, he declared the policy es- 
pecially hurtful at this time when 
the people of Japan are not only bur- 
dened by heavy excise or consump- 
tion taxes as well. ‘“‘A protective tar- 
iff means a further increase in cost 
of living, a further reduction in the 
painfully narrow margin between in- 
come and existence.” He showed 
himself alive to the antipodal differ- 
ence between people going to the fac- 
tory because of the profitableness of 
manufacturing, produced by natural 
law, and going because of the un- 
profitableness of farming, produced 
by special legislation and harmful to 
two-thirds of the people. 

“Tron and steel manufactures, for 
example, are a special object of the 
new ‘protection.’ Now we can buy 
iron and steel far cheaper from 
America than we can make them 
here from imported ore, and the in- 
creased cost of machinery from pro- 
tected iron and steel and the increas- 
ed cost of every product into which 
iron enters, will hamper our manu- 
facturing growth—will hamper us in 
our effort to build up export trade in 
the Oriental markets, where we must 
compete with all Europe. In naviga- 
tion we have also made great prog- 
ress, but this can not be maintained 
if we can no longer buy iron and 
steel in the cheapest market. 


“The progress of civilizatiion,’’ 
continued the venerable Count, 
“seems to me to look to the time 
when Nations shall outgrow the 
childish and narrow jealousies which 
have been at the bottom of our tariff 
wars and which make necessary our 
enormous standing armies. Ultimate- 
ly I look to see an International Tar- 
iff Convention, which will arrange 
some better basis for the world’s 
commerce than the present system 
can ever develop, and out of such an 
international tariff convention should 
come some surer guarantee of the 
world’s peace. Certainly in some 
way or other some relief must be 
found from the enormous military 
burdens under which half of the Na- 
tions of the earth are now stagger- 
ing. England and Germany have al- 
most reached the limit of endurance. 
The seriousness of the situation in 
Japan is known the world over, and 
in the United States you must feel 
the burden of a great navy and army 
more and more with the decline of 
the prosperity resulting from the 
rapid exploitation of your natural 
resources. I look for international ar- 
bitration to come not as a matter of 
ideals but as a matter of necessity. 
Nations have labored for centuries to 
build up the civilization of to-day; it 
is unthinkable that the products of 
that civilization must be eaten up in 
the support of enormous armies and 
navies. Such a policy is simply Na- 
tional suicide.”’ 

And with this I left the Count and 
walked out through his beautiful gar- 
den. 

The reader has perhaps already 
commented inwardly to himself on 
the difference in style between this 
letter and most of my articles, and 
perhaps I had as well explain that 
when I wrote out the foregoing ac- 
count of my interviews, it was not 
with the thought of publishing it in 
this series. Later, however, it oc- 
curred to me that I could hardly do 
better than to put the views of two 
such eminent Japanese leaders be- 
fore my readers in just this form. 
Moreover, I am reminded that when 
I wrote my letters from Europe some 
one observed: “Mr. Poe writes with 
such positiveness that I am some- 
times tempted to disagree with him 
even when he takes my own view of 
things.”” Perhaps, therefore, it may 
De a relvef to my readers to have one 





article in which my own personality 
is not obtruded, nor any opinions of 
my own set forth with such objec- 
tionably Rooseveltian emphasis! 


Excellent stock. Rose Comb 
COCKERELS R. I. Red and Barred Rock 
Cockerels. Choice pen of Silver Wyandottes, 
One ist Black Minorca Cock, Asheville show. 
Few Red pullets for sale. My stock won ribbons 
in Asheville. 


Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Morganton, &. C. 














BUY A STICKNEY. 








One-half less parts, less fuel, more 
durability, less trouble, best engine 
for all purposes—THAT'S A STIOK- 
NEY. You’ll make a serious mistake 
to buy before you investigate a 
Stickney. Don’t do it; get our free 
catalogue. Write 


CHAS. A. STICKNEY COMPANY, 
Salisbury, N. C. 









WATERLOO 
Has ail the 
BOY goed polats : 
that gointo apy gsesoline engine besides many 
exclusive patented features which make it 
vhe best engine for every conceivable purpose, 


Will help your boys by doing the hard jobs for 


them, and will make the old farm more at- 


tractive and make you more money. Thous- 
ands now in vse in this country. If you want 
information direct from the users, you can 
have it. If you want information about farm- 
ing take the Progressive Farmer. 


WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGJNE CO., Greensbore. W. C. 


Thresh Your Peas Now! 


Buy a Koger Pea and Bean Thresher, 
the best thresher made. Equipped 
for threshing wheat and oats. This 


is an all round machine guaranteed 
to give satisfaction—the one you 
need. Write for descriptive beoklet 
—now. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co. 


Morristown, Tenn. 


RAW FURS 


We Pay Highest Prices! 
Send us yours. We are manufacturer. 
Allkinds bought. Den’t eend North. Write 
for price list sent free. Oldest of fur houses. 


CHAS. HAASE & SONS, - 

















RICHMOND, VA. 








Highest Prices Paid for all Kinds Furs 


from al] sections. Prices and 
tags furnished. Satisfaction 
: guaranteed. 


“SH Joseph McClamrock, Mocksville, W. C. 


John White & Co. za 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Established 1837 § 
Highestmarketprice paid 4 













on COMMISSION 


Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, fisans will 
bring success where you erk 2? Cail 


More than ONE MELBGUIN acres sold (2 Ger- 
many during 1909. 

Plant a winter crop and flelds 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at a costs 
for the following cash crop. 

Posta! will bring information and guarantees 
trial offer. 


General Agency 
Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 
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THE MARKETS: 
RALEIGH COTTON. 

























































































Good ing 14 9-16 
si ‘qwiddling 14% 
Z 4% 
of OE icacssessin decrees = 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D. S.C. R- Sides, packed.......... 12% 
D. 8. Bellies, padised 12% 
D. S. Butts 9 
Butter, cr y 
Hams, choice 19 
Lard, pure, tierces ...............-. 14% 
Meal. pearl $1.40 
Meal, 1 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn, — 
Corn, m 74 
Suis mal ix clipped, white 4 
= corn, per bushel... 70 
= chop, per 100 pounds ....... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 D pounds atom 1,50 
Corn bran. ber 100 pounds........ 1,20 
Fe one gh tg 100 pounds-—---.. 1,60 
oman is, ~g ty 70 
ined PICS OG ccttccsccccccee 70 
a 70 
New Ties = . 
Flour—Spring wheat patent ~none=- 88.25 to 8.75 
Patent 6.25 to 6 50 
Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 
— 3¥@-.- 
——_ 8% @3% 
Machine PS 8%@.-. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
a Sl 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Receipts in our market have in- 
creased considerably, and we have 
had several days double sales. The 
cold rain has brought the tobacco in 
poor condition, and the farmers have 
used water to sprinkle the tobacco, 
and forced it into condition. Not- 
withstanding this, prices have re- 
mained as high as ever, and are 
probably a shade higher for all 
grades. The weather during the be- 
ginning of this week has been cold, 
and we have had some snow, so that 
receipts will be checked again, until 
we have a warm rain and the snow 
melts. Whenever this happens we 
expect to have very large receipts 
of new tobacco. So far, the quality 
of the crop does not show up as well 
as expected. Business in old tobacco 
is steady, but dull. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 

Bulk potatoes, per bag, $1.50@ 
1.62; Southern, late crop, $1.25@ 
1.37. Sweets, $1@1.37 per bbl., 
with Jerseys up to $1.50@2.25 per 
bbl. Onions, white per bushel, 50c. 
@$1.50; red, $1.75@2 per 140-tb. 
bag; yellow, $1.75@2.50. Cabbage, 
white, per bbl., 650@75c.;_ red, 
per bbl., $2.25@2.50. Brussels 
sprouts, 6@12c. per qt. Beets, $2.50 
@3 per bbl. for N. O. Carrots, $1.25 
@1.50 per bbl. for washed. Cauli- 
flower, $1.50@6 per bbl. for long 
cut. Celery, 15@50c. per doz. Cu- 
cumbers, $1.50@2 _ per _ basket. 
Chickory, per bbl., $2.50@3.50. Es- 
carol, per bbl., $3@4.50. Endive, 
per Ib., 15c. Eggplant, $2@5 per 
box. Horseradish, $5 per 100 Ibs. 
Kale, Norfolk, 60@90c. per bbl. Let- 
tuce, $2 @4 per basket for N. O., and 
25c.@$1 for Norfolk. Mushrooms, 
30@40c. per tb. for white. Peas, 
$2@5 per basket. Peppers, $2@3 
per carrier. Pumpkins, 60@75c. per 
bbl. Parsley, $2@2.50 per bbl. for 
plain, and $3@4 for curly. Ro- 
Maine, $3.50Ib6 per bbl. Spinach, 
$1.50@2 per bbl., for Norfolk. Rad- 
ishes, 50c.@$2 per basket. String 


beans, $1.50@4 per basket for wax,|L. Ra 


and $2@7 for green. Shallots, $2- 
-50@3 per bbl. Squash, 75c.@$1 
Per bbl., for Marrow. Turnips, $1 
per bbl. for rutabagas and $1.25 for 
white. Tomatoes, $1.50@2.50 per 
carrier. Watercress, per 100 bunch- 
es, $1.25 @1.75. 

Apples, $3@5 per bbl. for Green- 
ings; $3@4.50 fer Baldwins; $2.50 
@4 for Ben Davis. Pears, Keiffer, 
$1.50@3 per bbl. Cranberries, $8 
@9.50 per bbl. Citron, 60@75c. 

Creamery special butter 30%c.; 
extras, 29c.; firsts, 26144 @28c.; imi- 





tation creamery, 24@24%c.; 
tory, June make, 23% @24c. 
Best Western eggs, 43 @ 45c.; 
tra firsts, 38@40c. 
No. 2 red winter wheat, 98%c.; 
$1.17%. Oats, 30%c. Corn, 57%ec. 


Fac- 


ex- 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


With something like a season the 
past week, there were much heavier 
offerings of loose leaf tobacco on the 
Virginia markets. 

At Richmond about 50,000 pounds 
of sun-cured were handled; $25 per 
hundred was high-water mark and 
not much brought that. It is evi- 
dent that the growers are holding 
back their best goods. 

At Danville the quality of the of- 
fering was good, and although 
weather conditions were not favor- 
able, the farmers were able to bring 
in a fair amount of tobacco by arti- 
ficially handling it by what is known 
as ‘“‘pit-ordering.’’ Re-dried tobac- 
cos were quiet. 

The Lynchburg market showed 
heavier receipts with a strong de- 
mand for all goods in good order. 

Some good sales were made at 
Rice,—799 pounds averaging $22.50 
per hundred, and 826 pounds bring- 
ing the high figure of $40 per hun- 
dred. 

The slight ‘‘season’”’ around Black- 
stone encouraged the farmers to 
bring in more liberal offerings, and 
about 100,000 pounds were handled 
on this market, mostly of the lower 
grades, the farmers still holding 
back their better better grades for 
a good ‘“‘season.’’ 

Notwithstanding prizing weather 
in Bedford County the receipts of 
tobacco on the Bedford City market 
were larger than for some weeks 
past and the prices were good con- 
sidering the low class of leaf offered. 

J. M. BELL. 





The man who does not double his 
corn yield after reading your paper 
is wrong in some way.—H. W. Hal- 
lock, vecvsinseenbso Md. 


Christmas Holiday Rates 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


An account of the Christmas Holidays 
The Southern Railway will sell very low 
round trip tickets to all points east of 
the Mississippi and South of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 

Tickets on sale, December 15th, 16th, 
17th, 21st, 22nd, 28rd, 24th, 25th, and 
3lst, 1910, January Ist, 1911. 

Final return limit’ To reach original 
starting point not later than mid-night 
January 8th, 1911. 

Ask for a round trip ticket. 


For further information ask your 
Agent or write 


W. H. PARNELL, 
Traveling Passer ger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


New Short Route Through Fastern Nerth Caro- 
lina via Ra'eigh- Vorfotk— prom in 
Effect August 15th. 


No. 12—Daily except Sunday. Leave Raleigh 
6:15 a. m., for Wilson, Greenville. Ar. Washing- 
ton 10:4... m., New Bern 11:35 a. m., Norfclk 4:05 
PD. m., connect ‘with A. C. L. at Wilson for Rocky 
Mount and the north. 








Ne. 18—Daily except Sunday. Leave Ra'eigh 
3:00 p. m., Wilson 5:00 p.m. Arrive Greenville 
6:3) p. m., Washington 7:25 p. m. Receives con 
nection at Raleigh from Southern Railway, S. A. 
i'way andR & S. Railway. 

No 6—Daily ‘ Night Express.”’ Pullman sleep- 
ing ca-s. Leave Raleigh 9:00 p. m., Wilson 11:15 
p. m., Greenville 12:41 a. m., Washington 1:40 a. 
m. Arrive Norf 1k 7:00 a. m. Receives connec- 
tions at Raleigh from Southern Railway, S. A. L. 
Railway. and R S. Railway At Wilson from 
A. C. L. Rai:way from north and south. 


Trains ‘r ive Raleigh Union Stati 


7 Per Cent. Interest on Your 
Money 


is guaranteed to Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette readers in North 
Carolina and adjoining states by a 
thoroughly gilt-edged investment of 
which we shall be glad to furnish 
particulars. No one not interested 
in farming wanted, and no one out- 
side the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Tennessee. Address 


The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















INCREASE YOUR TOBACCO 
YIELD PER ACRE 
SLATE'S IMPROVED GOLD LEAF 


makes more pounds per acre 
than any other variety, and 
Produces more wrappers o¢ 
good color and weight The 
plants are large and hardy; the 
leaf is long, medium broad, 
fine and silky—an taeal type 
for fine wrappers. 50c per 0z.; 
$5.00 per Ib. 





WRITE FOR FRES CggaLecue 


SLATE SEED CO., 
‘South Boston, Virginia. 














CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON 


Choice reed out of fields making 1 to 1% bales 
peracre. $1.50 per bu. Ten bushels at $1.25. 


MARLBORO CORN $5.°C Been’ 


See record yields Steinheimer’s seeds made in 
hot variety tests ’09, ’10, at Georgia Station. 


R. P. STEINHEIMER, : : : BROKS, GA. 


(15) 993 





LANGDON’S TOMATOES 


“*l have tried all the various strains of 
Earliana on the market, and yours is the only 
one I have found that meeta my idea of uhat 
@ good early Tomato should be,”’— Prof. W. F. 
Massey. 


“Grower” writes, Nov. 13, 1910. “I think 
your strain the finest early variety ever pro- 
duced for outdoor use, and a good heavy crop- 
per For forcing it is also very guod It seems 
to do better with two or three stems than with 
one alone. It can be planted much closer than 
other forcing varieties, and has not yet shown 
a fruit with me that had blossom end rot or 
dry rot although other varieties arcund it 
have shown it more or less. It is remarkably 
sulid and meaty inside, but has one fault like 
all Earliana’s, having a thin skin. If kept too 
dry they show a softness, but they will etand 
more water and feed than any other variety I 
ever grew.”” 

Send for our circular for further description 
and see Market Growers Journal of No 

If you wnt to be first on your mar ket with 
perfect Tomatces that will bring « premium 
over top-notch prices plant Longdon s North. 
ern 4dironda ‘k Straincf Ear ian s Tomatoes. 
Equally good for field or forcine. 

Price: %0z. 40c; 1oz 60c; 2 oz. $1.20; 4 oz. 
$2.00; 8 oz $3 50; 1 lb. $6.00 A limited quantity 
of fancy seed from Selected Croun settings, 
% oz. 75c; 1 oz. $1.25, postpaid. 


F. & H. P. Langdon, Maple Ridge Farm, Constable, WN. Y. 

















Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or poor, 
write to 
B. W. Hawkins, - Nona, Ga. 


for history and descriptive 
circular of his Extra Pro- 
life Cotton, and Price of 
Seed. It’s free, and will be 
worth Hundreds of DOL- 
LARS to You. 

Quick Maturity and will 
make Three Bales per 
acre. 




















BATTS’ FOUR-EAR 
PROLIFIC CORN 











The Record-Breaker and 
Blue Ribbon Winner 


TO CORN PLANTERS: Cotton may be 
King, but Corn makes meat and bread. 


My businees is to keep Seed Corn up to the 
standard of Batts’ fer Ear Prolific. 


I mean to make it my life work. 


I seeders! 22633 bushels of corn on one 
acre in 1! 


One of my patrons (J. H. Moore, of South 
Caro'ina) made 2u1 bushels in 1910. 


AS FOR QUALITY -—Handy size ears, hard 
white grains, stra'ght rows. matured all the 
way ou: fact that Batt-’ Feur Ear Pro- 
lifie took every first prize ac the North Caro- 
lina State Fair, is evidence enough. 


| Have the Seed That Produces Results:— 


True to type. 


Prolific, as the records for 1909 and 1910 
show. 


Fine ears. 

Hard white grains. 

Sure to come up. 

First quality as the Blue Ribbons prove. 


My supply for 1911 is limited Order now. 
Buy of the originator and under the Four- 
ear Trademark. 

My Souvenir will go to you upon recept of a 
postal card asking for it. It is illustrated and 
contains some information tion of interest to pro- 
gressive corn-growers. 


J. F. BATTS, 
Route 1, - Garner, N. C. 


See testimonials in this paper, 














No. &—Daily “‘Night Express’’ from Norfolk at 
7:30 a. . eonnects with ail lines. 

No. 19—Dai'y except Surday from Washington 
and Sebo & points at 11 20 a. m. 

No. 11—Daily except Sunday from Norfolk, 
“— Be.n ond interme‘iate points at 7:25 p. m. 


hove schedule figures published as in- oes 


formation only and are nt guaranteed. 
For further information as to reservation of 
agape car space soy S to ony ticket agent or 


A Conn, S. P. A,, 
Raleigh, N. C. W. W. ae ROXTON, G.P.A, 
Norfolk, Va. 





The Best and Most Prolific Corn for the South 


lected 

$1.10 for ang B. 
Tae. Sacke 1 
J. F. BARSEE, Millersburg, Ky. 


Kentucky Wonder 


ed seed corn at $1 00 per bushel for Decem- 
$1.25 for February 





When writing say: 





in The Progressive Farmer.” 


“T saw your ad 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this oo we shall publish a 
of ali land wanted offered for sal 


before it no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for oe in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
te honesty and financial responsibility. 











50 Acre Money maker, $1600 
Stock and Tools Included. 


Four gocd cows, heifer, 35 hens, farming imple- 
ments and a lot of hav, potatees and apples in- 
cluded to effect quick sale; only 3 miles to village, 
% mi'e to school and other adv»ntages: 20 acres in 
productive fields, pasture for 6 head and enough 
timber for home ure; neat 7-room house, barn and 
outbui'dings, all for only $1,600; part cash, re- 
mainder on easy terms. For picture of thie and 
other ¢xtraordinary farm re - hog 5, 

* Strout s ae a % Farm Bare y free, 
Station 1358 E. A. Strout. Land Title ‘Bldg. Phila” Pa. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for 
sale at very reasonable prices. Write 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


200-Acre. Farm 


A farm of 200 acres, red land, 150 acres - 
tivation, 50 acres r lig 
used on all of the land It has a good 12 room . 
house, size of rooms, 16x16 feet; a large barn: a° 
new silo; a blacksmith shop, and other out- build- 
ings. This is the best farm in this section. Price 
855 CO per acre. Write at once for further par- 
ticulars. SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE CO., 

Greensboro, N. C 


Big Sacrifice—27 Acre Fe Ferm Fuily Equipped 
One mile to viilaze and only 3 miles to hustling 
city of 4 000; fine 2 story house, barn and outbuild- 
inge, a | nearly new427 ecres of fertile loamy soil; 
stream watered pasture; over 125 fruit trees, 
grapes, curranés, etc, owner is buying a larger 
farm and to immediate purchaser will include 
horse, mule, cow nig toot harness, 2 horse wagon, 
new buggy, sprin th harrow, 2 cultivators, 
m:wing machine, all for only $2350; part 
cash, remainder on =e. terms. For full details 
of this and other faryland, Virg.nia and North 
Carolina farm barg ae pny Psge pro “Strout’s 
Big Farm Catalqzue’ copy free 7 

18:8, &. A. str and frtle Blag , Phila, Pa 


VIRGINIA FARMS 
FORBRIGHT TOBACCO 


At a low price around 
Petersburg, Va., whose 
soil is just right for grow- 

bright tobacco. Nodan- 
ger of the tobacco “wilt. - 4.4 
nz.” Farmers here grow / + 2/4 
bright tobacco with won- 
derful success. Fine mark- 
et at Petarsbirg 

Goodly yields of corn and 
geaeral crops. Write for 
tulliaformation. 


PYLE & CO PANY, Inc. 
eat. ““K,"’ - Petersburg, V 
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The undersigned, to re- 
duce stock, offers for sale 
800 choice White + ly- 
mouth Roek Pullats 
(Fishel stock), fully 
grown and now laying. 


FOX HALL FARM 


Post Office Box 555, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


White 
Plymouth 
Rocks 


S. C. Buff Orpington Chickens and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys Exclusively 
+ ogee — and Cockerels. Also Bronze 
Toms and Hens for sale. 
Miss SULLA P. JONES, - Tobaccoville, N.C ma 


EG GS From Pen of Bred-to lay S. C. Revs 


containing ““NANCY”’ with a record of 225 
eggs in one year. and eleven of her daughters. 
al) well matured and gvod color. $2.00 per 15. 
Will replace free all clear eggs returned with- 
in 10 days and vay half of expresseage. Hen- 
hatchea baby-chicks, 25 cents each. 
MRS. J. W. KEENE, 
HONEST REDS Four Oaks, N. C. 


“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 
Beer COCKERE LS “iz” 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va. 


WE WANT 1.000 TOULOUSE GEESE 


Write The Geose Grease Co. Greensbero, N. C 


Eggs $1.50 for sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. O. White and Brown Leghorns, 
hite Wyandottes B P ocks, 
oudans, Black Minore Light 

nt. anadC. 1. Games. {Large 
kin Duck Eggs, $1.95 fer 11 
end for folder t's free. 


Nevin Pogitry Yards 
UNCLE JOE AND NED. Props 


D7 CPnv ss Cwaprorrw VO 



































Breeding Stock For Sale Chatce Rar 
red Plementh 
Reoks, 8.C Rhode Island Reds 8 C Rrown Leg. 
berns and 2 nice lot of voung R I Red Chickene 
fer scale. Cheap for quality What de you want? 
Please wri 


ite me 
HB PP arrR Nesheitie Tanr 


Rose Comb R. |. Reds 


From prise-winning stock. Af 
cockerele for nale, $3 tock. A few MAGNIFICENT 


L. HESTER Durham N.C. 
s&s. Cc. W. LEGHORNS 


Prize-winrers Caroline Fair. Parent bird laid 
D0 ewas this year A few ex'‘ra cockerels left 
They “earinene t. p~ = in en. 

reens 
J. A. GROOME. Proprietor. “ene 


JEFFRFY’S BUFF ROCKS 


won mere first and srecial prize atth best 
shows in the South than all competitora combined, 
and puileta raiced hi me and acld to the N. C 
BRxperiment Station !aid more eege thar any «ther 
breed few fine cockere's afi'l for sale; also 
very few one year old hens that were 'n my breed- 
ne vena a vear. Cockerels, $2 to $8 each. Hene, 


$1.60 to $2 89 each. 
Jas. N. Jeffrey, Raleigh, N. C. 
































STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP 
Brown Fences will outlast any other because of 
geavier wires and thicker ap ape Investigate 
before you bu 160 styles an all purposes. 
Bargain Prices- 14c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station. Send today for 
catalog and free sample for test. 
THE RROWK FENCE & WIRE CO.. 
Dent. 89 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


[33SENTS A Ron 


gry" 18ce for 26-inch; 18%e 
and price 60 styles 
and be Poultry ROD 


25c AR 


47-inch RO 
fence; Hy 
rod for a 
Poultry 
10-foot 
Gate, $3.00 
Lawn Gate, 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL|; 


’ Return at OUR EXPENSE if not 


IDEAL BARBED 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches apart. 
Lowest 

ever made. 
alogue free. 


| Box 84 


mon arUEPy TELL LL. 


FIO-“MOIN <DTMS 





























KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. | 
Strongest 


CE Made_—— 


Carbon Double Streng’ :h 
Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell = 
30 days’ free triai. 
= vee ey of for m 
Free. 
SPRina | pance co.. 
we 


72 r, indians. 





* THE POULTRY YARD. * 





HOW TO START WITH PURE-BRED 
POULTRY. 


Messrs. Editors: It is very impor- 
tant for inquirers to inform breeders 
to whom they write, whether they 
wish to purchase utility stock—their 
purpose being to raise poultry for 
meat and eggs for home and market, 
or whether they wish stock of exhi- 
bition markings, and intend to cater 
to the fancy side of poultry. 

If the utility side alone be the ob- 
ject, fowls which will serve their 
purpose equally as well as higher- 
priced ones, may be purchased with 
no great outlay of capital. If fowls 
of several grades, with reference to 
exhibition points, are quoted to the 
beginner, he may fear that the cheap- 
er ones are “no good” and feel that 
for utility purposes he can not buy 
the highest-priced fowls. 

Those who have never reared pure- 
bred poultry are not in position to 
know that not a very large per cent 
of fowls raised, even from matings 
well up toward the “standard of per- 
fection,” are very high scoring. 
Therefore, those which do score very 
high are much more valuable in 
the fancy market than their mates, 
but for utility purposes aione they 
are no more valuable. On the other 
hand, it is quite essential that all 
who intend to place the product of 
their yards on the fancy market, 
should purchase of the very highest- 
scoring birds that can be secured. 

It is easier for an experienced 
breeder to select what is best suited 
to the different purposes than for 
an inexperienced beginner. 

Many readers of this paper, who 
do not read the poultry papers, may 
never have heard of a single chicken 
selling for $1,000, and for even more 
than that amount, nevertheless it is 
a fact. 

But the men who sold fowls for 
that price never produced them by 
“keeping fancy stock,’ and selling 
their ‘picking choice for $1 each” 
as we have recently heard of one 
breeder doing. No one can build 
up, or keep up, even a flock of good 
utility stock and sell the best each 
season, The “picking choice” would 
soon not be worth $1 each, if the 
best were thus slaughtered on the 
market a few seasons. 

It is only by judicious selecting 
and mating and proper feeding that 
poultry can be improved. 

If any farmer can not possibly de- 
cide he can afford to buy all pure- 
bred poultry, he certainly should do 
the next best thing. Dispose of all 
the male birds on the farm and pur- 
chase several good utility cockerels 
this fall (they, as well as pullets, 
can be bought cheaper now than 
nearer the breeding season). Then 
next summer, when moulting time 
approaches, sell all the old hens, and 
save all nice pullets, but none of the 
cockerels; then again, the next sea- 
son select the best pullets and dis- 
pose of all males, and buy new males 
of the same kind of fowls. Thus in 
a few seasons a vast difference will 
be seen in both the value and appear- 








One Galion of 
Oil to a Hatch 


—and one filling of the lamp—and better 
hatches. That's because we put lamp under- 
neath and because of our automatic trip which 

cuts down flame when too hot. The 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


opens from top, easiest to ventilate and turn eggs in. 
See thermometer any time through glass panels at top. 
Don’t buy any incubator or brooder till you get our 
Interesting Book—Free 
Tells some startling facts that you ought to 
know about X-Ray Incubators and Brooders. 
Read what many users say. Then decide. 
4 ey etuae: Fully guaranteed and freight 
aic Send postal now and ask for 
“; ree Book No. 64. Address 


X-Ray Incubator Co., 
Wayne, Neb. 


ance of the flock; and all of this im- 
provement for the small difference 
between the price of a few old roos- 
ters at 25 cents each and the same 
number of good utility cockerels at 
$1 to $1.50 each. 

Another way to begin, is to pur- 
chase eggs, but there is also a right 
and wrong way to do this. Having 
decided upon the breed, orders for 
eggs should be placed very early in 
the season, eggs to be delivered later 
when hens are broody, thus avoiding 
waiting, which is often necessary 
when eggs are not ordered until they 
are wanted immediately. 

Those who are fortunate enough 
to have broody hens in January and 
February may also save by buying 
their eggs in these months, before 
the rush is on, and prices highest. 
With the protection of a shed with 
open front to the south, these early 
chicks may be reared in a most satis- 
factory way. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 


gj112 ace POULTRY 
Tells how to succeed with B OOK 


poultry on i Raget sy farm. 


How to make a first-class 

brooder out of an old piano 

box. What breeds lay best. 

Plans for poultry houses, how 

to feed, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders | 


Bal <= oo surprised at po ei boner se it con- 
tal for 


Prairie State fy incubator ae Co., 28 Main ‘St, " omer ‘City. Pa. 
aii 
1 55 Egg Incubator | 12 

eo Chick Brooder i 


FREIGHT PREPAID (East of Rockies) 


The Progressive has cold rolled copper 
tank, hot water heat, double disc regulator, 
self ventilating, deep nursery, high legs, 
double doors, safety aa. It is made from 
Special Heat and Cold Resisting Material 
with hundreds of dead air cells. Write today. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO., Box 131 Racine, Mis. 
G. C. WHEELER. Manager. 
Cabbage Plants Phot be att at 
Guaranteed prices 1,000 for $1.0; 6,000 for 4 25. 
Var‘eties, Earls Jersey Wekefioti Cnarlestun 
Wakefield. Su-cession. Augusta Trucker, Flat 
Dutch Now ’eady i 
H. E. Simpson, R. F. D. 1, Piedmont, S. C. 
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Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Put it on the roof of all your 
buildings, and you'll have peace 
of mind, comfort, satisfaction, 
and economy; you’ll have abso. 
lute and lasting weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—the natural and only perfect 
waterproofer. 
| The Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams 
| waterproof without cement. Supplied 
;w ith Genasco, when specified. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and be sure to 
iook for the trademark. Mineral or smooth 
surface. A written guarantee, if you want it, 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 
00 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 





New York Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 
SSS Gravel 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


# Trinidad Lake cy Aly 
= witty ‘ool Felt 




















2D Buys Best 
Incubator 
Double case all over; best - per 
tank; nursery selr-recula’ 
140-chick broode' 4 
ered_ together 611.50. Freight Pre. 


id, No machines at an; rice 
Peer balding fr tok Ay ness 


BELLE CITY INCUBATOD CO. Bea Sagninneen 


Fa as $10 


| If ordered together wesend/ 
fi Freight 





, oO 
water, copper tanks, double walls, 
double glass doors. ' Free catalog 
describes them. Send for it today. 
Wisconsin_Incubator Co., 
Box 147, Racine, Wis. & 














100 Million Dollars 
Worth of Shoes 








northern made shoe. 


Southern people. 


bakers and butchers. 


each do his part. 





Ask your dealer for The Craddock Shoe. 
the South, by white labor, for Southern gentlemen. 
best shoe value offered by any maker in the land for 
$3.50 and $4.00. Money spent for Craddock Shoes stays 
in the South, and pays Southern labor, Southern grocers, 


These are stupendous figures, yet this is the yearly 
amount that the South spends for shoes. 
these figures may attract you for a minute, but the most 
curious thing about them is that three quarters of this 
money is regularly sent away from the South and the 
South is that much poorer for it. 


You trade at a Southern shoe store. You give the 
dealer your money. You probably buy a western or 
When the dealer pays his bill, this 
money, less a small per cent to the dealer, goes north or 
west and the South is that much poorer. 


Keep your money at home. 
times, better wages, more factories, more work for 


As a curiosity 


Let it work for better 


Made in 
The 


It builds Southern factories, homes and schools. 
We can support more and better industries. Let’s 


CRADDOCK-TERRY COQ. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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HOW TO GROW GRAPES. 


A Generally Neglected Fruit—Directions for Planting, Pruning 
and Cultivating the Bunch Varieties. 





By Prof. L. A. Niven. 


easily grown than the grape, 

and it is very rare that it 
is hurt by frost in the South. There 
is absolutely no reason why every 
farm sheuldn’t have an abundance of 
this fruit. If you don’t feel that 
you can buy the vines, you can grow 
your own from cuttings. Get some 
cuttings from a healthy vine when 
it is pruned during the winter. Make 
them from a vigorous and healthy 
vine, and one that is short-jointed. 
In making the cutting cut the vine 
just below the lower bud, and just 
above the upper bud—from one-half 
to one inch. Make cuttings 8 to 10 
inches long and plant them in rows, 
putting each cutting 4 or 5 inches 
apart. The top bud should barely 
be under the soil, leaving only the 
tip of the cutting sticking out of 
the soil. 

The grape {fs one of the most 
wholesome of all fruits, and a farm 
is not complete without a few of 
them growing Even if it is easily 
grown it will not stand for neglect. 
It must be properly cared for, or 
poor results will be obtained. 

The grape will grow and do well 
in almost any class of soil, but it 
must be well drained. In selecting 


Tress IS NO fruit any more 


a place to i — try to get a 















ree Tri | NO MONEY IN 

fal anvance. no 
bank Yar Shipped to you at dealers’ 
wholezale prices. We pay freight and 
guarantee Sprayers five years. 





The Hurst Potato and Orchard en 
doubles your crop. IT SPRAYS ANYTHING — 
trees, potatoes, vineyards, truck, etc. High Ppress- 
ure. Easy to operate. Cheap in price, light, strong, 
and durable. BRASS valves, plunger, strainer, etc. 
HURST HORSE-POWER SPRAYER for igen 
vineyards, potatoes, etc. “No tree 
too high, no field too big for this 
king of sprayers.” All HURST 
sprayers sold on same liberal No- 
money-in-advance plan. Write 
to-day for our FREE Spraying 

Sulde; Catalogue and 

PECIAL FREE OF- 
FER to FIRST BUYER 
in each locality. 


H.L. Hurst Mfg. C PA 
272 North St., Tieton, oO. 




















We make 
Pumps for 
all uses. 


Your spray pump will 
last for years if you get a 
Deming. More than 20 
styles and sizes. 


Deming 
Spray Beh choc he 
Pumps @3S225c's 


used by 
Experiment 
Station offi- 
cials and lead- 
ing fruit grow- 
ers. Will doa lot of work ina 
ay. Order from your dealer, 
or write us for catalogue. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
840 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 



































Distributing 
agencies 

in principal 
cities. 


flow We Make It Safe 
For You Jo Buy 


The careful attention we give to grow- 
ing amd shipping trees, makes Summi’ 
} Nurseries a safe place to order from; the 
entire work, from beginning to end, is under 
the personal directionof the proprietors. 
Xs Whether you order our Pecan Trees, 

Hardy Citrus Trees, Fruit Trees, Shade 
Trees, Roses or anything else we sell, you 
can be Sure the stock is jx str ig At—w ell- 













¥ name. We sell direct to you—no agents. 
Send sow for our new free Catalogue, giving 
Particulars and prices. 

SUMMIT NURSERIES 
ox 12 Monticello, Florida (<j 















piuce tbat will be fully exposed to} 


tue sun. 

November or early December is 
the proper time for planting. Plant 
in rows 1VU Leet apart, each vine ve- 
ing sel & feet apart in tbe row. 

Prepare the soil thoroughly be- 
tore plauling, by deep piowing. Piow 


Gul a ueep Lurrow wuere they are to: 
be plauted, aud put in a beavy appii- | 
Cation Of stable manure wixed wild | 


acid phosphate and Kainit. Mix ali 
of this thorouglly witb the soil with 
@ parrow piow, and then cover witb 
3 or 4 furrows. At intervals of 2 
feet along this now dig large anu 
ageep boles—18 inches deep and Zz 
feet wide. If you kave oid bones 
arvund the place, break them up anu 
pul @ galiou or wore lb Lue vULLUL 
ul each vuole, aud cover them witli. 
Pich 501i Wwixed wilD avid pdusphair 
ald Kaiuil. 

Cut off ail dead and bruised pu 
liohs Of the roots vefore plidaDLlitiy 
When planting spread out the roe 
in their vatural position, and pac: 
the soli tightly uround them. Plan 


ab iuch or two deeper than they were 


in the uursery row. 


In order that good grapes may ve | 


produced it is necessary to prune 
every year. If all the vine is left 
for the roots to support, they can’t 
get the fruit the proper amount. 

The trellis method of training the 

vine is the best, aud is as follows: 
Set posts half way between every 
uther vine, beginning 4 feet on the 
outside of the first vine. Put the 
posts 2 or 3 feet in the ground, leav- 
‘ing about 5 feet above the ground. 
Put 2 wires on these posts, the lower 
one being tacked on just 2 feet 
above ground. The second one should 
be 2 feet above the first one. Dur- 
ing the winter, after the first sea- 
son’s growth, cut the vines off even 
with the lower wire. When the 
shoots come out the next spring al- 
low only 3 to grow. Two of these 
should be trained to the lower wire 
in Opposite directions, and the third 
one tied in a vertical position to the 
top of the wire. Do not allow but a 
few bunches of grapes to grow on 
the vines during this, the second sea- 
son’s growth. During the winter, 
after the second season’s growth, 
cut back the vines on the lower wire 
to 3 or 4 feet. The one attached to 
the top should be cut off even with 
the wire. During the third year’s 
growth allow only two of the shoots 
which came from the vine on the top 
wire to grow, and train them on the 
wire. Shorten them back to 8 or 4 
. feet during the winter, just as the 
ones on the lower wire were the 
winter before. Allow a shoot from 
each joint of the two vines on the 
lower wire to grow, and tie to the 
top wire when long enough. During 
the winter cut back these shoots to 
two joints. Do not allow these young 
shoots to be closer than 1 foot. This 
can be brought about by rubbing of 
the extra buds in the spring when 
growth commences, 

During each winter—December or 
January—the wood which grew the 
| preceding year should be cut back to 
'2 joints or eyes. If it is desired to 
extend the vine in a horizontal di- 
rection, as Many joints as necessary 
are left. 

The proper pruning of the grape 
consists in cutting back the wood of 
the previous year’s growth to about 
two joints or buds. This should be 
done in December or January. 

In pruning cut off the vine just 
above the joint—-about an inch. 

















DO NOT DELAY! Order Your Potash Now 


Every spring there is less potash in your local market than the farmer needs 
and wants to buy. There is a reason for this. You expect to order potash with 
the other fertilizers, forgetting that potash must come some four thousand 
miles. This takes time. 





Those who want to insure arrival in time, place their orders as early as 
October to permit shipment before the German rivers are frozen. Late orders are 
subject to more risks and delays. 

Arrange for your dealer to place his order now so as to be sure of a 
supply. If he does not handle it write us for prices direct from the mines to you. 


Do not forget that the longer you have used phosphate the greater is the i 
present potash need and profit. 


GERM AN KALI WORKS, Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 











Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Our Jour -Grown Roses Will Make 


You love Roses, of course? Well, 
we’re going to make it easy for you to 
grow them for yourself! Perhaps you 
already have some; if so, the plants we 
—m are offering will nelp you make your 
Fo" . * 

garden still more of a joy to your heart. 
If you aven’t been growing them, 
however, now is a good time to begin; 
our Roses are large, strong, well-grown 
plants—-the best we have ever offered. 
They are all first-rate varieties, and 


. 
Will Bloom Next vear 
if You Plant Them NOW 


Sit down, right away, and drop us a line asking for full partic- 
ulars. Say how many plants you can use, or how much space you crn 
spare, and state your preference, if any, as to colors, etc. We will 
supply descriptions, prices, etc., by next mail. 

Don’t delay; write us NOW—before the planting season passes. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 106, POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA 





















Money savers, through sane, ena seael bills for fuel and paint—they he!p to keep your house warm 
in the winter and it against sunshine and wind all the year ‘round. Money makers, 
— they actually increase the value of your place—make it worth more if you want te sell 

it. And always, our trees will make your home better, more pleasant, more enjoyable. 

Berckmans’ southern-grown trees s! ‘all over the South, and in most parts of the 
North and West as well. They are always rediab/e—the result of our 54 vears of Anowing 
how to grow trees. We are ne agen with up-to-date machinery and first-class facilities, 
and peel ee kind of tree is carefull aa waiched all the time it is growing. 


BERCKMANS’ SOUTHERN. GROWN TREES 
<< include Maples, Elms, Oaks, Poplars, in the deciduous trees: among our evergreens are 
wr Pines, or osporas, Junipers and Arborvites, Magnolias, Camellias, 
lendrons, 

Whatever you buy, you'll want onr new, handsomely illustrated Catalogue jirst—so 
send for it ow, while it’s on your mind. We want everybody to have a copy who is 
gding to order very soon, trom avy nursery. 

P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. Fruitland Nurseries, Box 1070-F, Augusta, Ga. 
ndscape Department, 414 Harison Building 
Sooo Lic s ceo 


If you want large, solid heads early in 

fen gong best and earlicstcr pof cabbege 

ever raised—give me your order 

now for good, healthy plants, careful! and in the high Piedmont rection of 
North Cesroliva. Will stad any fully a subject toour climate. Plants strong 
and vigerous the result of thinly sown beds. Early tae yA Wake field, Charleston 
Wakefie d, Succession and Flat Dutch. Sirgle 1.000 $i 25; 2,000 and over, $1.00 
foo Special prices on large lots. Cultural directions with every order (if 


W. K. KIVETT,. High Point, N. C. 


CABIBAGE PLANTS 


All varieties $1.00 per 1,000; 5c a 1,000 for 4 000 
or more. Special price on large lots. Lew rates 
by Southern Express. 

Jouunnet’s Ka:ly Argenteui! Asparagus Roots, 
one year o/d $5.00 8 1000; two years old $6.00 a 1,06, 
$1.00 or 100. Special price on larve low. Every- 
thing shipped frm Char'eston, S.C. Delivay 
and satisfaction guaranted. Cash please, 


ALFRED JOUANNET, Mount Pleasant, S. 


Plant Pecan® Trees|FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 


| We make a specialty of hardy varieties of pecans A. ie Seer cy = Terry's ister, 


for planting in northe:n patt of pecan area. Learn | Winesap, 7, aoen, Stayman'’s Winesap, Ark- 
about our Mantura ard Appomattox, two valuable ouete Sees, Zev 
Virginia varieties. Write for booklet. 

Arrowfield Nurseries, Box C, Petersburg, Va. 


«a! WW? SECURED OF 
Hic"> toobtainyfinance 

mW St ri ht. Free Rook—Hce-™ too 

: + 3 ot rote patents, Send crotch freg seurc 


A a a 
| FARnnAM a SUES, Pat. Attys.. Ad.38, Washington, B.G 




















W™ positrvely destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 

sot bodied sucking insects without injury to the 

tree. Simple, mere effective and cheaper than 

| Lime Sulp ur. ment. One gallem 

makes 16 te 20 ealleas "prey y wotere 
) Send for Booklet, “Orchard 

6. GB. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 











Lady Thom 60 
1900. Succession, Cha: = 
Blue Stem Collard Planta, 600 fer 
1,000 for $1.76. 
THE CURETON NURSERIMS, 


James Cureton, Prop., Austell, Ga. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS IN OUR BOYS’ 
CORN-GROWING CONTEST. 


(Continued from page 980.) 


cost $18.15; W. Ernest Starnes, Hick- 
ory, N. C., 146.28 bushels, cost $35- 
.30; Ernest Gilmore, Santuck, S. C., 
129.21 bushels, cost $22.73; Wilson 
Townsend, Rutherfordton, Tennessee, 
103.62 bushels, cost $13.60; Kendall 
Hickerson, Remington, Va., 131.66 
bushels, cost $21.52; Floyd Thomas, 
Phelps, Texas, who on a little less 
than an acre, made at the rates of 
119.6 bushels at cost of $19.66. 

The special prize for the largest 
profit in all other States was won by 
L. B. Comb, Public, Ky., 121.64 bush- 
els; cost, $22.67. 

The State prizes for largest yields 
were awarded as follows: 

Alabama, Arthur Acton, Route 4, 
Birmingham, 105 bushels; Arkansas, 
Elmer Halter, Conway, 95 bushels; 
Georgia, W. I. Harley, Sparta, 76.5 
bushels; Louisiana, Carl Gandy, Ho- 
mer, 118.71 bushels; Mississippi, Jim- 
mie Christman, Sarepta, 124.44 bush- 
els; North Carolina, Herbert Stephen- 
son, Willow Springs, 137.14 bushels; 
South Carolina, J. E. Hutson, Tim- 
mons, 112.05 bushels; Tennessee, C. 
K. Hoffman, Humboldt, 80 bushels; 
Texas, Edward Breitkrentz, Bren- 
ham, 96 bushels; Virginia, Arthur 
Raines, Route 1, Petersburg, 129.47 
bushels; Trusedale Wilson, Nancy, 
Kentucky, 124 bushels. 

& 

Oscar Houser, who won the five- 
acre prize, made on one acre 126.57 
bushels at a cost of $14.20, and in 
the one-hundred bushel list are to be 
found the following boys who still 
failed to connect with a prize: 

Lewis Bartholomew, Route 5, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 115.20 bushels; Claude 
Blankenship, Brookneal, Va. Route 1, 
114.15 bushels; Frank Broach, An- 
sley, Ala., 100 bushels; Wm. R. Cher- 
ry, Route 2, Speed, N. C., 109 bush- 
els; R. E. Davis, LaGrange, Ga., 
Route 3, 108.25 bushels; Eddie F. 
Freeman, Easley, S. C., Route 2, 
103.50; Vassil Green, Route 5, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 109 bushels; Herbert 
Jones, Kinston, N. C., Route 4, 113- 
-75 bushels; Strubbe Jennings, Route 
4, Appomattox, Va., 107.60 bushels; 
J. Locke Lippard, Route 8, States- 
ville, N. C., 110 bushels; Jesse Neal, 
Route 4. Brookhaven, Miss., 100 
bushels; Solon Stacy, Gaffney, S. C., 
Route 3, 108 bushels; Guy B. Tay- 
lor, Route 2, Gilbert, S. C., 102 
bushels; Floyd Turnage, Route 1, 
Fountain, N. C., 115 bushels. 

Js 

There is no guess-work about these 
reports, either, for each boy kept an 
accurate account of the work done 
on his crop, and the corn was weigh- 
ed and the land measure by entirely 
disinterested parties. We expect to 
publish several of these reports a lit- 
tle later. 

We are certainly proud of the 
showing made by our boys,—by those 
who did not win prizes as well as by 
those who did. We congratulate ev- 
ery one of them who made a deter- 
mined effort to do good work, and 
wish for each and all of them even 
greater success next year. 

The prizes for the best ten-ear 
lots were awarded as follows; 1, J. 
C. Lewis, Reedy Branch, N. C.; 2, 
Isham H. Snowden, Chumley, Miss.; 
3, Frank Moore, Winona, S. C.; 4, 
Alfred Stewart, Caledonia, Miss. 
Honorable mention in this class is 
also due John Seagle and Arthur 
Raines, of Virginia. If Mr. Seagle 
had not won in another prize, he 
would have been awarded fourth in 
this class. 





Is there a demand for good seeds? 
Well, it looks that way. W. A. 
Simpkins, the cotton man, of Ra- 
leigh, has just received an order for 
seven solid carloads of seed to go 
Mexico. That is what good seed and 
judicious advertising will do. 


NORTH CAROLINA DRAIN- 
AGE ASSOCIATION. 


Writing us in regard to the an- 
nual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Drainage Association, held at 
Wilmington, November 21-23, Dr. 
Joseph Hyde Pratt reports a most 
enthusiastic meeting with 200 dele- 
gates in attendance from 23 coun- 
ties. 

Addresses were made by a num- 
ber of gentlemen interested in the 
work, and a legislative committee 
was appointed to obtain, if possible, 
from the Legislature of 1911 the ex- 
emption of drainage bonds from tax- 
ation, as it is believed that for a 
period of years these bonds should | 
be exempted from taxation in order} 
to encourage and _ stimulate the 
drainage of our vast areas of swamp 
lands in eastern North Carolina. 
This committee is also to take up 
the question of the employment by 
the survey of a drainage engineer 
who will examine our swamp lands 
more thoroughly and determine 
what lands are suitable for drain- 
age, and assist those who desire to 
form drainage districts. It is not 
the intention that this engineer shall 
in any way do the work that is re- 
quired in making the preliminary 
and final reports on definite drain- 
age districts. 

The Secretary in his report said: 

“It is gratifying to be able to 
report that three drainage pro- 
jects have been practically com- 
pleted—two in eastern North 
Carolina, in Toisnot Swamp, 
Wilson County, and one in 
Beaufort County, and the other 
in Piedmont North Carolina, 
on the overflowed lands of 
Clark’s Creek. Five other drain- 
age districts have been organ- 
ized and final reports made, 
and in two instances the con- 
tracts have been let for the con- 
struction of the canals, and in 
the other three, contracts will 
be let in a short time. There 
are now altogether twenty odd 
drainage districts, either organ- 
ized or in process of organiza- 
tion, and represent something 
over 500,000 acres. Several 
press bulletins have been pub- 
lished during the year relating 
to drainage work in the State, 
and these have been generally 
distributed throughout North 
Carolina. It has been the object 
of the Association and the Geo- 
logical Survey to disseminate 
as widely as possible informa- 
tion regarding drainage work, 
what it will accomplish and its 
value to those sections in which 
it is inaugurated. 

“The North Carolina Drain- 
age Law has been published in 
pamphlet form and also very 
widely distributed. Requests 
have been received from Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia for copies of the proceed- 
ings of our. Association, and 
also copies of the North Caro- 
lina Drainage Law, by men who 
are interested in having as sat- 
isfactory a law passed for their 
States as we have in North Car- 
olina. Similar requests for 
these pamphlets have also been 
received from many Congress- 
men, thus showing that many 


THE 


| 





others are watching the work 
in North Carolina besides those 
in the State who are directly 
interested in it.” 
Resolutions were adopted: 
Requesting the trustees of the A. 
and M. College to make provision 
for a complete “course of drainage 
engineering. | 
Favoring the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the public schools, and rec-— 
ommending that the elementary 
principles of drainage be taught as 
@ part of this study. | 





| 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


Requesting the Legislature to ex- a section where drainage is needed: 
empt drainage bonds from taxation “The conservation of the ; 
for 15 years. public health is now universal- 

_Requesting the State Department ly recognized as one of the 
of Agriculture to establish a demon- chief functions of the State. The 
stration farm at some point where elimination of preventable dis- 
the alluvial soil exists. eases and the maintenance of 

Joseph A. Brown, Chadbourn, was normal health in the individual 
re-elected President, and Dr. Joseph means vitality and_ efficiency 
Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, Secretary- which are essential to econom- 
Treasurer. ic growth and progress in all 

One paragraph in the report of lines. The drainage of our wet 
the Committee on Resolutions de- lands is a primary essential in 
serves the earnest consideration of the conservation of the public 
every Southern farmer who lives in health.”’ 


Pull Your Stumps 30 Days 





ot. 


Guara Years 
Triple-Power—All-Steel 


stump and the stump is bound to come. 
Also pulls largest-sized green trees, hedge- 
rows,etc. Don’t risk dangerous and costly 
dynamite. It only shatters stump and 
leaves roots in ground. 


Special Price Offer 


We have a specia:s price proposition to the 
first man we sell to in new sections. We 
are glad to make you a special price on the 
first Hercules sold in your community be- 
cause that will sell many more for us 
and save advertising. Write us at once 


Stump 


HERCULES inet 


Just write a postal for our special price—30 days’ Free Tria] and all FREE BOOKS 
ebout the only All-Steel, Triple-Power Stump Puller—the Famous Hercules. 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., 18017th St., Centerville, fa. 


Clear up your stumpy fields with the 3-year 
Guaranteed Hercules, now sold on 30 days’ 
Free Trial. Test iton your place at ourrisk. 
Pulis stumps out, roots and all. 400% 
stronger than any otherpullermade. Triple 
power attachment means one-third greater 
pull, Theonly stump puller guaranteed for 
3 years. Only one with Double Safety 
Ratchets. Only one with all bearings and 
working Parts turned, finished and machined, 
reducing friction, increasing power, making 
itextremely light running. Hitch on to any 








Digs Twice as Fast as 
Bar and Shovel 


This Keen Kutter Post Hole Digger, 
shown here, is a /abor-saving tool—really 
is ‘wo tools in ove. It takes the place of 
ordinary bar and shovel and sinks a hole 
much faster and cleaner. 


The two illustrations show how it 
operates. Simply drive the sharp crucible 
steel blade of the 


KEEN KUTTER 


Post Hole Digger 


into the soil as you would acommon 
steel crowbar, spread the handles and 
lit. It is sure to hold securely 
and bring up a full load of earth. 


Every farmer's tool-house should hold this 
post hole digger and a full line of Keen Kutter 
hand farming tools—forks, scythes, hoes, rakes, 
axes, spades, shovels, corn knives, etc.; and his shop .. 
should be equipped with Keen Kutter carpentry and = 
blacksmith tools. Sold under the famous Keen Kutter 
guarantee, which means satisfaction or money back. 


if 


‘‘ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 

Price is Forgotten.’’ 

Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc 
St Louis and New York, U. S. A. 











We have a size to suit your Power and requirements. Get one 
—— of these guaranteed outfits 

now. Lumber is high. The 

mill will soon pay for it- 

self. No experience needed. 

No Belts, Springs or compli- 
cated parts to get out of 
order or cause trouble. 
The sawer has complete 
control of Variable Fric- £ 

= tion Feedwith one hand; slight motion ofleverchanges | 

speed. Other time and labor saving devices enable 7 

this mill to saw more lumber with less power and | 
less help than any other. Free Mill Book explains 

and lists our complete line of wood working machin = 

num Sty VP RIGAN'SAW KILL MA yco, * 

CHINER le 
202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 1592 ‘Terminal Bldgs., New ¥om®? 7 
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THE HOOKWORM DISEASE. 


1V.—Treatment for and Prevention of the Disease. 


By Dr. John A. Ferrell, North Carolina Board of Health. 


HE TREATMENT of hookworm 

disease is a simple matter. Ep- 
gom salts and thymol are the 
drugs used. The object desired is to 
elean the mucus and food particles 
from the intestinal tract, so that the 
worms Will be exposed to the action 
of the thymol. This is accomplished 
vy the administration at night of a 
doge of epsom salts. Ordinarily Sat- 
urday night is preferred, as it will 
then cause no loss of time. In treat- 
ng children of parents who work out 
* the day, the parents will ‘be at 
ome on Sunday. Sunday morning 
it 6a. m., one-half of the total dose 


‘of thymol in capsules is given, at 8 


elock the other half is given, and 
at 10 a. m. a second dose of epsom 
galts is taken. Having cleaned away 


‘the mucus from around the worms, 


the thymol acts directly on them as 
While poisoned, the sec- 
ond dose of salts sweeps them out 
of the bowel before enough thymol 
may be absorbed by the patient to 
cause undesirable symptoms. 

Alcohol and oils are solvents for 
thymol, and it would be exceedingly 
dangerous for either of these to be 
taken by the patient. Gravy, butter, 
milk, etc., must not be taken on 
days when thymol is given. Patent 
medicines contain alcohol, and must 
be forbidden. The safe plan to fol- 
low is to forbid any food or drink, 
except water, on the morning when 
the thymol is taken. 

Moreover, as many hookworm sub- 
jects have dilated stomachs, which 
do not readily empty themselves, and 
as it is important that the thymol 
reach the small intestines at once, 
the patient should lie on the right 
side for at least a half hour after 
taking each dose of thymol. The 
apparent age, not the actual age, is 
considered when deciding the size of 
the dose. Powder the thymol and 
give in capsules. If sugar of milk is 


added grain for grain with the thy- 


mol, the results are more satisfac- 








tory. 
Dose of Thymol. 

Age, Grains. Grams. 6 a.m.| 8 a, m 
1 to 5 years... 5. 15. % dose.|% dose, 
6tol0sears..; 15. 1. % dose.|% dose, 
10 tol5 years..| 30. 2. % dose.|% dose. 
15 to 20 years..| 465. 8. % dose.|% dose. 
20 to60years..| 60. 4. % dose,|%4 dose. 
60 and up 45. 8. % dose.|4 dose. 

















A dose of epsom salts at 10 a. 
m., following the thymol. 

The Porto Rican Commission, 
after administering 12,330 doses of 
thymol, on the scale given above, re- 
port that none of their patients died 
from the treatment. In the work 
4,630 patients were treated with thy- 
mol. In 3,630 cases the worms were 
entirely expelled. Most cases requir- 
ed only one or two treatments, 
though some required more—one 
case aS many as eleven. 

Male fern, beta-naphthol, and 
other remedies have been used in 
treating hookworm disease. Dr. 
Stiles says we have all we desire in 
thymol, and it is probably wise to 
let well enough alone. 

By making examination for hook- 
worm eggs microscopically after 
each dose, it is possible to know 
when the treatment is finished. If 
the microscopic examinations can 
not be made, then the feces can be 
examined after each treatment for 
worms. When no more worms are 
seen, one extra dose for good meas- 
ure, should be given. 

The prevention of hookworm dis- 
ease will ultimately require that the 
soil be protected from pollution. The 
dirt must be kept clean. Until this 
is accomplished much of the infec- 
tion can be prevented by wearing 
shoes. This, however, does not 
reach the foundation necessary to 
eradicate the disease. 

Sanitary privies must be con- 
structed and used by all the people. 
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Direct to You 

—“And Gas Stoves Too” 
S e e 

were is Big 


FREE 


140,000 satisfied customers in 21,000 
810,000 bank bond guarantee. Every Kalamazoo 
bandsomely finished and blacked—safe delivery g 






d One Cent For 


jg Free Kalamazoo Boo 
fully illustrated—gives wholesale prices—explains our 
andour high Kalamazoo quality. Sold only direct to homes. 
towns—some near you—to refer to. 





Valves .hown 


Book 


ik to you—over 
lan 
ver 


sent ready to use— 
teed. Wegiveyou 












—Freight Prepaid 


Thousands of mers and town and city 
regular custom: 
in ordering a famous 


payms \ts. 
rite a posta! for our book 


AiMl our cook 
Stoves equipped 
with oven ther- 
mometer— makes 
baking casy. 






~30 Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 


people everywhere are our 
onthis plan. You are absolutely protected and safe 


d 

Kalamazoo from us for 
h Credi 
We trus: responsible people—give you time, easy ¥ 


styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stock—-an. you save 85 to840 cash. Nobetter { 
Stoves or ranget han the Kalamazoo could be made— 
atany price. P.ove it before we keep 
Bean independent buyer. Send name for 


Kalamazoo Stove Compent. Mfrs. 
Kal " ii 3.2 


today—shows over 400 





your money, 
Free Cata- 


Kalamazoo “Radiant” 
Base Burner 
—Over 16,000 in most sat- 
isfactory use. Most perfect 

hard coal burner. 


























section of North Carolina. 
in yous mouth. For sale 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 





ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
all over the world. Better try a plug today. 


“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” : 
yfanufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





SAVE MONEY 


200,000 PEACH TREES AT CUT PRICES QRDER Now AND 





Strong, hardy, healthy stock, grown in the mountains of East Tennessee, where climate and soi] are 


Tecognized as the best on earth for the production of vigorou! 
and Plum trees 


and free from disease. Apple, Pear, Cherry 





. 
} 

60, 
Raspberry, Dewberry and Black plants, 
frees grown in this country. All stock will 
tion. Write for catalog and special prices. 


.CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, - - - 


STRAWBERRY PLANT7S—2,000,000, all comme: 
— 50,000 healthy plants, now offered at $4.00 per 1,000. 
ia ‘The finest Rose Bushes, Ornamen 


Every tree guaranteed prime 
same high grade stock. All popular 
rcial varieties, riced at $2.00 per 1,000. 
Special 
tal Shrubs and Shade 

it-class condi- 


8 plants. 


grow—we guarantee it to reach you in 


916 Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


This will prevent any further soil 
pollution, and the hookworm larvae 
now living will soon die. Should 
those now infected refuse treatment, 
but could be induced or, if possible, 
forced to use sanitary privies, only 
a few years would be required be- 
fore the worms now living would be 
extinct. The requirements of a san- 
itary privy are that it have a fly- 
proof receptacle, and that the con- 
tents of the receptacle be disposed 
of in a sanitary way. If not burned, 
treated with germicides or allowed to 
ferment in a way that will mean 
death to pathogenic organisms. 

[These directions of Dr. Ferrell 
in regard to treatment are primarily 
for physicians, under whose direc- 
tions the thymol should always be 
taken. Prevention, however, is a 
matter directly in the hands of the 
farmers.—Ed. ] 








SHOTGUN 


The Great Duck and Goose 


Gun That Has No Rival for 
Bagging the Limit. 


Autoloading—absorbs the 
recoil—easy on the shoul- 
der. The recoil ejects the 
empty, throws a loaded 
shell in place, and cocks 
the gun, to the tune of five 
shots—three to stop the 
cripples. Your trigger 
finger doesit all—never 
alost motion at the time 
when quickness counts. 


“¢ Game Laws for 1910”’ 
mailed free. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
Agency: 
299 B’way, New York City 








HANDY GARDEN TOOL 


Here’s a practical tool for the farmer or 
pg er No. 6 Combined Double and 
ingle Wheel Hoe, Hill and Drill Seeder. 
Four tools for the price of one. It plants 
hills or continuous rows, covers the seed, 
rolls the soil, marks the next row, hoes, 
weeds and cultivates. Simple, easy to oper- 














ate, and does a day’s work in 60 minutes. 


RX TRON AGE a2. 
BN Tee 6 veers wo bere 


made dependable tools 
of quality for the 


farmer, trucker and 
town gardeners. We 
make 33 garden tools 
at 82.50 to $12.00 each. 
Write to-day for Anniversary Catalog 

describing our entire line including 

potato planters, cultivators, sprayers, 

wiggers, orchard and other tools. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Box 1892 GRENLOCH, N. J. 





HOLIDAY 


LOW 


Draughon’s Practical Business College, Raleigh, 
N. C., will give a $15.00 Christmas gift to every 
young person who expects to enter a business col- 
lege before January 15, 1911, YOU had better 





write for yours today, for the first will be given 
the preference. Address A 


A. M. Fisher, Mor., $ 
Draughon’s Practical Business College, Raleigh, N.C. 





ALL SOCIETY EMBLEMS 


Pins, Buttons, Charms. 
Splendid values—button or 





RATES| 


| 








(19) 997 


KENDRICK $ [2 





















This picture frame is 8x4 inches; 
we well made and beautifully 
nished, Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25. An extra good value. 
Ladies’ Diamond Rings at $26 
Solid gold, with handsome solitaire 
diamond; Kendrick’s special” at 
$25. Others up to $500. 
Wesend, on request, 
our large, handsome 
illustrated catalog of Sterling Sil- 
ver, Diamonds, Watches, rare Art 
Merchandise. Everything guaran- 
teed. Money refunded if goods are 
unsatisfactory. Established in 1832, 


WM. KENDRICK’S SONS 
220 Fourth Ave., < Louisville, Ky. 








GET OUR 
POULTRY 
SPECIAL 


The Southern Ruralist 


will publish a Poultry Special January ist. 
Liberal cash prizes have been offered f 
the best articies and photographs. sie ba 
This issue alone will be worth many times 
the subscription price of 50c a year. 


The psper is published twice a month, 24 
issues a year. It is full of vital, human fn- 
terest and valuable information. It covers 
every department of the farm and home, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
GOOD FOR THIRY DAYS ONLY} 


Five Months For 10c, 


* To intrcduce the Southern Ruralist we will 
send you the paper five months, ten copies, 
for 10¢c, one dime, including our 


GREAT POULTRY SPECIAL NUMBER 
Remember this offer holds good for “_ 


days only. Send in your dime today so as 
be sure to get the Poultry Number. 














Southern Ruralist Company, 
Dept. E, 83 * Atlanta, Ga. 














Experienced trappers and fur collectors are 
never in doubt as to where to ship their furs, 
by oe eax sas po ——_ being the Great. 
in the wor 8 the place 
: best returns come from — 


F. C. Taylor & Co., who own and control 

‘ the Great Fur Exchange Building, have 
thus more money invested in ee, ao 
is 


ks yr, equipment than all other Bt. 
fur houses combined. They have 
f, better facilities, enjoy a greater de- 
mand and han 


F. C. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 
— tosend you quieker and 
tter net results el farsthan 


ae = once for 

8 1D, ° 

You need no introduction—Just able 
F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 

Createst Fur House In the 

285 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG. 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


Warranted to pin ear corn in 
the shuck, and kafir corn in the 
- Only mill made that. wii 


grind shelled corn, wheat, 
rye and other smal! grain. 


This No. 104 Mil Is Especially 
Adapted to the Southern Farmers 


This mill is tripte geared, has 

eep which will not 

. Opens like a 

. rind coarse or 

fine. We furnish free with each 

mill a heavy w: frame upon 

which the machine is mounted. 

Write for our new descriptive 
catalog. styles and sizes, *- 

THE FOOS MFG. ©O., Box 227 Springtield, Ohie 


BEST MILL EVER MADE 


Will make table meal whole wheat flour for 
bread, crack corn for poultry, will grind 
oats, barley, rye and all kindsof grain 


\ 24 Equipped With Automatic Sieve 
furnished on a box base, one end of 
which will receive the meal and the 
other the coarse parts and the hulls 
of grain. One to four horse power. 
Just the mill you have been looking for. 
You won’t make any mistake in buying. 
We furnish two different mesh sieves and an extra set of burrs 
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with each mill. Write for catalog and information. 
Duplex Mill & Mig. Ce., Box 227 Springfield, Ohic 








Turning under velvet beans and making a perfect seed-bed 
in one operation at a Southern Experiment Station with the 


SPALDING DEEP-TILLING MACHINE 


I’ will plow any Southern soil from 8 to 16 inches, bury all surface growth, 
cut off roots and bring them to the top, and leave a level, well pulverized 
-seed-bed. No other agricultural implement is anything like it for improving 
condition of the soil, increasing crops and- enhancing the value of the land, 


“We tried deep plowing for corn, alfalfa and 
cotton, and find wherever these machines have 
been used the crops are better. We believe 
they are the plows for the South.” 


“In 1908 it required between 27 and 30 acres to 
filla135ton Silo. This year’ (after plowing with 
Spalding Tilling Machines 14 inches deep) ‘‘it only 
took bétween eight and nine acres of the same 

Pinson & Geiger, land.” Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Sept. 10, 1910. Sept. 2, 1910. 

Write today for our Booklet ‘‘O” containing many handsome illustrations of The Spalding Tilling 
Machine at work in Southern soils, and over 30 pages of letters from practical, hard-headed farmers all 
over the country telling that the machine has proven its value in bigger and better crops. 

These letters are published with full names and addresses. Write direct to 


The Spalding Tilling Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 











The realthing. A successful 50 RE Spreader with 


more than four years of success behind it, only $39.50. 
This is only one of the great Galloway line. More 
than 40,000 farmers of America have stamped their 
O. K. onit. They say, ‘‘It’s the Best.’’ This is the latest 
from the Great Galloway factory. It’s part of my 1911 
capacity of 40,000 manure spreaders. It is you tha 
the benefit of this tremendous output, and you save 40 
per cent on your purchase because I divide the melon with 
you. Every page of my big free book fairly bristles with Proof 
Let me quote you prices on a Galloway Spreader 


GET THIS BIG BooK to suit the size of your farm. I’ve got the one for you. Pil 


trust you totry it. Vl putitall up to you, and if you say it’s not what you 

want, I'll take it back and you don’t lose one dollar by the deal. See it 
work, then you know whatit is. Here’s what you will find out: 

It’s the simplest and handiest—two horses can handle 

it—spreads any kind of stuff—no breakage bills—long 

life — satisfaction all the way— it’s a money-maker 

every day—it pays you big profit on every crop 

you use it. Now prove this out. Find out that you can 

make this saving. 1 know something about the spreader bus- 

iness you ought to know; let me tell you. Write me and 

don’t put it off till tomorrow. » —WM. GALLOWAY 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 679 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
Let Me Tell You How I Divide the Melon with You 
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“I can sell the eggs. How many have we?” “Ten dozen, all fresh.” 


The farmer who has a telephone in 
his home can meet a business situation 
whether he be at home or in town. Can 
you call your home on the telephone like 
this farmer is doing? 

If not you are losing money by not 
using the greatest convenience of modern 
times. The cost is so small that telephone 
service is within reach of every one. Write 
for our free booklet which tells all about 
this economical service. Address: 


Farmers Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
77 South Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


Astonishing News 


Wagons Direct, Freight Prepaid, 
At Manufacturer’s Price, From 


Largest Wagon Factcry 
in the World—Saves 


$10 to $30 


HE day of “The Square Deal’’ In the wagon business has arrived, The 
largest manufacturers in the business take sides with you—the wagon buyer 
The big rake-off that you have been paying on every wagon bought to keep 
up jobbers and dealers and salesmen is a thing of the past. 

Keep these profits and needless expense in your pocket. Get one of the most 
famous, most perfect wagons made—an “Old Hickory” or a *‘Tennessee’’—diregg 
from the world’s largest and most modern wagon factory. Get it at manufacturer 
price, freight prepaid and make a Clean cash saving of $10.00 to $30.00, according» 

the size and style wagon you need. 
The whole story of this astonishing change in the wagon business is told in our 
big free book which you must swre/y read before you invest another dollar in @ 
: —— of os — — 

emember, we, the Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., have a working capital of 

$2,000,000.00. We make and sell more wagons than any other mannianvana in Oat 
world. We operate the largest wagon factory in the world. We make wagons of 
the highest grade, famous among farmers for forty years—nothing better can be 
built. goo,o0o of our wagons have been sold. That's why this change is sucha 
sensation. Whatare the reasons? There are plenty of mighty interesting reasons, 
reasons that touch your pocket closely. 

Send the coupon now and get all this startling news. Learn how and why yoo 
are offered a bed rock, freight prepaid, factory price on the wagons of highest 
reputation for generations— 


“OLD HICKORY’ and" TENNESSEE” 
Take Your Choice On Free Trial 


Understand that the money we save you is on account of cutting out jobbers’ 
and dealers’ profits, salesmen’s expense aid all in-between rake-offs. Then.we- 
save you more money owing to our unequalled manufacturing facilities, our cae 
buying of choice materials in great quantities and our enormous output. We e 
more wagons, eight times over, than the average manufacturer. That means} 
need mighty little profit on each wagon—you get the benefit. Notice that youm 
this saving and at the same time get a better wagon. We have not spared a pem 
of expense to make ‘‘Old Hickory" and ‘‘Tennessee"’ wagons the world’s sta’ 
ard of quality, durability, life-time service, lightness of draft, attractive ap eS 
ance. The same standard of materials and workmanship that have given these 
wagons a world-wide reputation will be in the wagon you buy. Every ‘Old Hi 
ory” and **Tennessee”’ is alike in quality—best that can be produced. 

Write for the book, get the startling news of this change in the wagon ‘ 
ness, get our money-saving prices, freight prepaid, pick out the style of wagon you 
need and order on our 


FOUR WEEKS’ TRIAL OFFER 


and Two-Year Signed Guarante 


If the wagon is not a bargain, if it doesn’t show big value and net you a b 
saving, if it doesn’t prove every claim we make after four weeks of actual wor 
test, ship it back at our expense. As to our responsibility, our rating is the hi 
est given to any firm in business. That isn’t a boast—it’s for your informa 
Ask any bank in Louisville. Or ask your own town banker. 

Send Goupon or Postal Now. Tear off coupon or take our address down 
once to remind you to send for our book, prices and all the’ interesting facts cé 
nected with this proposition. A saving of $10.00, $20.00 or $30.00 and the 
wagon built is bound to interest you if the trade secrets and dealer tricks don 
Write before the first edition of our books is gone. 


To Owners of “Old Hickory” and “Tennessee” Wagons 


If you now have one of our wagons, and owing to accident or long service, 
you need repair parts, write for our generous proposition on parts needed, 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 
(incorporated) s 
Office, 290 West “K” Street 
Louisville, my 
Kentucky 


Kentucky 
Wagon Mfg. 
ompany 
Office, 290 West “K” Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


6 
Please send me free, your new, large wagoa 
book and factory prices. 
Name.. ereees PTTTTITITI ITI iit ri errr tit ttt 





